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SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1848. 
ARNESTLY desiring to interest 
the people in matters of art, and 


to obtain for art and artists an 
ppreciating and sympathising 





public, without which real ad- 
vance cannot be hoped for, we have ever 
ArtT-UNION OF 
amongst the most important institutions of the 


viewed the 


metropolis, and have watched its progress with 


great and increasing interest. This interest 


| 
| 


| Art-Unions, and before doing so thought it 


| Mr. John Lefevre to the honorary secretary, 


state of affairs at this moment, and we are glad 
| now to be able to comply with their request. 





The first letter from the Board of Trade, | 
dated October 6th, 1847, was addressed by | 


and stated that their lordships were about to 
issue certain general rules for the guidance of 


| “right to communicate to the committee of 


LONDON, as | 


has been the greater, too, because of the ex- | 


traordinary, if not wilful blindness with which 


_and 2, which intrusts it to a committee, and 


the real tendency and positive results of this | 


association have been overlooked by some, who 
are themselves urging the importance of mak- 


but a particular work of art,—the letter goes on 
| to say that their lordships decidedly preferred 


ing art enter into the every-day life of the | 


people, and maintaining, with truth, that until 
the public be familiarised with art, we must 
not look for that general discriminative know- 
ledge which must form the ground-work of a 
progress worthy to be called national. 


great object of the half-dozen men who sat 
down eleven years ago to organise the Art- 


| wholly excludes the prizeholder from any right 


The | 


Union, was to spread abroad a knowledge and | 


They did not 
speak primarily of the advancement of art, or 


love of art amongst the masses. 


the advantage of artists, knowing full well 


| that the committee should, in the first in- 


| but that the prizes should consist, not of 


that these must inevitably follow the attainment | 


of their object. Success has attended their 


efforts— 


kind,—success far beyond what could have | own taste and judgment, and would be able 


been anticipated by the warmest friends of the 


undertaking. 


| second, third, or later choice, from among the 


-success of the most extraordinary | 


Public feeling in respect of matters of art | 


has been greatly changed since the Art-Union | 


began its work. If proof be needed, look 
into our shops ; 


listen to the debates in Parliament when art is 


involved in the discussion, and remember 
what would have been found in either 
of those cases only eleven years ago. There 


can be no question, as the Gommittee of the | ; 4 , 
| causing any considerable decline in the num- 


House of Commons say in their report on the 
snbject, that “Art-Unions have largely con- 
tributed to interest, at home and in the colonies, 
a great portion of the educated classes in the 
nature and advancement of the fine arts. 
Were there even for a time to prevail an 
inferior description of production, with all the 
faults, both in subject and execution, ascribed 
to it, it must be remembered that the main 
point will still have been attained, the excite- 
ment and preparation for a new intellectual 
till lately, the large 
educated public, were 


enjoyment, to which, 
majority, even of the 


strangers.”’ Moreover, 


| own genuine taste. 


look into the newspapers ; or | : 
| unpopular among the subscribers to unions, 


| lection by the prizeholder: but should the 
| committee 


{ 


assert that but for the establishment of the | 
Art-Union of London in 1837, the Royal Com- | 


mission of Fine Arts would not have been 
issued in 1841. 

Feeling thus, we heard with much disquietude 
of a threatened, most unealled for, and inju- 


Art-Union of London by the Board of Trade, 
likely to interfere seriously with its success, 
and we briefly protested against it some weeks 
ago. 

Anxiety has been manifested by many of 
our readers to know the nature of the cor- 
respondence which has passed, and the precise 


| They doubt, however, whether the syste: at 





aay ; | the facilities which it affords, to diffuse among | 
it 1s not too much tO | the public at large, a knowledge of some of | 


eae i They consider that it would be more for the 
dicious interference with the constitution of the | : 


the London Art-Union the general results of 
their deliberation, both on account of the 
practical suggestions which they hope to 
receive from them, and because of the im- 
portant effects which the alterations they con- 
sider to be requisite in the present English 
system may have upon the constitution and 
proceedings of that society.” 


The most important question raised was as 


gives the right of selection to the prizeholder, | 


assigns to the prizeholder not a right of choice, 


the latter :— 


“As, however, my lords are sensible of 
the inconvenience attending a system which 





of choice whatever, they are desirous to re- 
commend a plan which endeavours to combine 
the advantages of both principles, rather than 
to msist upon the unqualified adoption of that 
pursued in Scotland and in Ireland. It 
appears to them that it would be desirable 


stance, select the whole number of works of 
art from which the prizes should be taken, 


particular works, but of rights to a first, 


collection thus made; so that the prizeholder 
would have the opportunity of exercising his 


to choose such a work as was suitable to his 
wishes, while his choice would be confined to 
works of real merit, and would be exercised 
in a manner the most likely to lead him un- 
biassed by other influences than those of his | 
My lords cannot antici- | 
pate that the adoption of this system would be | 





at present conducted on the principle of se- 


of the London Art-Union see 
reason for apprehending that a sudden altera- 
tion of this kind would have the effect of | 


ber of the members of that society, my lords | 
would have no objection to its gradual intro- 

duction, which they conceive might easily be 

effected, by confiding to the committee the | 
office of selecting one-third of the prizes in | 
the first year, two-thirds in the second, and } 
the whole in the third year, thus affording an | 
opportunity for observing the working of the 
system. 

“ The question which stands next in im- | 
portance to that respecting the selection of 
prizes, relates to the distribution of en- 
gravings. My lords are of opinion that it is 
highly desirable, both to give encouragement 
to the art of engraving, and also, by means of | 


; 


those great works with which they have no | 
other opportunity of becoming acquainted. | 


present adopted is calculated to secure either | 
of those ends; and they desire to see the 
practice of an annual distribution of engravings 
from modern pictures altogether abandoned. 


benefit of the art of engraving, and more 
valuable for the education of the public, were 
commissions to be from time to time given 
to first-rate artists for engravings of a very 
superior character. These would, of course, 
be too costly for general distribution, but the 
proofs might be allotted as prizes among the 
subscribers, and the prints might be di 

of by the committee for the benefit of the | 





| which their lordships are a 


society, perhaps giving the subscribers some 
advantages in point of price.” 

Besides these two fundamental points, the 
selection of prizes, and the distribution of 





ema 


| engravings, the letter sets forth that their lord- 
ships proposed to require that 10 per cent. 
_ Should be set apart out of the receipts of the 
| Art-Union for the purchase of works of art, 


not for distribution, but for public exhibition. 

The council of the Art-Union, after due 
deliberation, directed a reply to be forwarded, 
dated October 25, of which the following are 
the more material portions :— 

“« The first and most important part of the 
communication refers to the principle upon 
which the prizes are to be distributed; it sets 
forth that, ‘ My lords prefer the principle of 


_ selection by a committee, although they recog- 


nise the advantages attending a selection by 


the prizeholder,’ and it recommends a pl 
| to the mode of selecting the prizes, and after | : 9 


| diseussing the two systems, namely, 1, which 


sup 
both. 

If their lordships simply intend this as a 
recommendation, the council have to state, 
that the best mode of distribution has been a 
subject of frequent consideration during the 
last ten years, and that the plan proposed 
has, amongst others, been carefully considered 
by them. At the present moment, however, 
they are satisfied that the mode now adopted is 
the more advantageous, and, in the words of 
their last report to the subscribers, to which 
they are pledged by the unanimous expression 
of a general meeting, they‘ would greatly deplore 
such a change, and furthermore, would consi- 
der it their duty to oppose it by every means 
in their power, as being calculated not merely 
to lessen the good effects of the association, 
but ultimately to destroy italtogether, and to do 
great injury to art and artists. The council 
are confirmed by experience in the opinion 
already expressed by them on other occasions, 
that by placing the selection in the hands of 
the prizeholders themselves, much good is 
done. Great additional interest in the sub- 
ject is excited, personal inquiry and examina- 
tion are induced, comparison between works 
is instituted, and knowledge obtained which 
is spread throughout their several circles. In 
this way, too, all classes of art-works find a 
market ; whereas, were the selections all made 
by the same five or six individuals, a bias 
would exist, even with the best intentions, to- 
wards works of some particular character and 
style, to say nothing of the possibility of per- 
sonal favouritism, and thus injury would be 
done to other classes of art. Moreover, allow- 
ing the prizeholders to select, is so much more 
popular than the contrary course would be, 
that the change could not fail to lessen the 
number of subscribers most materially, thus 
interfering with one great object of the society, 
that of interesting the masses in matters of 
art, and affording them the means of enjoy- 
ing it.’ 

Further, the council of the Art-Union are 
not prepared to admit the advantage of being 
able to forestall private purchasers by visits to 
the studio; or that a gambling spirit is in- 
duced by the present mode which would be 
prevented by the change. 

If, on the other hand, the communication 
goes beyoad a recommendation, and, as may 
be inferred from it, their lordships consider the 
determination of the mode of selecting the 
prizes, ‘ one of the rules of a general charac- 
ter which the Privy Council may hereafter im- 
ose,” in accordance with ‘ a provision (said to 
be) contained in the charter of the Art-Union 
of Lendon,’—and that the change reeom- 
mended is to be enforced by one of the rules 

ho to issue, the 
council consider it their duty, without mean- 
ing the slightest disrespect, to point their lord- 
ships’ attention to the following reason, why 
such rule would not be binding on the Art- 
Union of London. 

The Act 9 and 10 Vict., c. 48, separately 
refers to two sorts of associations under the 
name of Art-Unions, viz.—1. Those for the 
purchase of works of art to be afterwards dis- 
tributed by lot amongst the subscribers ; and 
2, Those for the allotment to the subscribers 
of the right of purchasing for themselves 


sed to combine the good points of 


| works of art of certain value; and the Act 


provides that al/ such associations shall be 
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deemed lawful, provided that a royal charter | diversion of one-tenth of the funds from their) The council, in their reply, again combat 


shall have been first obtained, or the deed con- | proper course; and considering that such a) the right of the Board of Trade to interfere, 


stituting such an association and its rules 
approved by a committee of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. 

The Art-Union of London is an association | 
of this sort under the second head; and its 
plan and regulations, wherein, as from its 
establishment, this peculiarity is specially set 
forth, were before the Legislature previously to 
the passing of the Act in question, and were 
fully canvassed. In the application to her 
most gracious Majesty for a charter of incor- 
poration under the powers of the Act, this was 
again fully set forth, accompanied by the pro- 
spectus, and the Art-Union of London was 
accordingly chartered to raise moneys by 
subscription, to be afterwards allotted to the 
subscribers in certain sums, solely for the pur- 
chase of works of art. 

The Act gives power to a Committee of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, ‘whenever it shall 
appear to them that any such association is 
perverted from the purposes of this Act, to 
certify the fact to her Majesty, who may then | 
revoke or annul the charter ;’ and the charter | 
itself declares that it shall be lawful for a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to disallow, alter, 
and amend such bye-laws as the council of the 
Art-Union may make for the management and 
regulation of the body, the election of officers, 
&c. Further, the committee may themselves 


| 
; 
; 
' 
H 
| 
' 


make any bye-laws ‘for giving full effect to | 


the said Act’ as may seem to them desirable, 
but nothing more ;’ and these provisions, it is 
respectfully submitted, cannot empower their 
lordships to abrogate that mode of distributing 
the funds of the society, to carry out which, | 
with the sanction and under the direction of 
the Legislature, the Art-Union of London is 
expressly chartered. 

In respect of engravings, referred to as the 


next important point, their lordships, you state, | 


‘ desire to see the practice of an annual distri- 
bution of engravings from modern pictures 
altogether abandoned,’ and consider it would 


be better ‘were commissions to be from time | 


to time given to first-rate artists for engrav- 
ings of a very superior character,’ the proofs 
to be allotted as prizes, and the prints dis- 
posed of. 

The council of the Art-Union of London 
beg leave to remark on this, that one main ob- 
ject of the association has been, from its esta- 
blishment, the encouragement of British art; 
and they consider that the fact of their requir- 
ing annually the work of a modern artist to 
engrave, must act as a great and useful stimu- 
lus to our painters which should not be with- 
drawn. Further, it would not be in their 
power to employ more eminent engravers than 
those already commissioned by the society ; as 
for example—Mr. Watt, Mr. Goodall, Mr. W. 
Finden, Mr. Doo, and others. 
certainty of each subscriber's receiving a work 
of art approximating to the amount of his sub-, 
scription—to give which has always been an 
object with the council of the Art-Union— 
would be to lessen materially the number of 
subscribers; which the council, for a reason 
before stated, and doubtless their lordships 
also, would deplore. * ° * . ° 

The only remaining point in the communi- 
cation which concerns the Art-Union of Lon- 
don is their lordships’ proposal ‘to require, 
as a general rule, that 10 per cent. should be 


set apart out of the receipts of every Art- | 


Union, for the purchase of works of art—not 
for distribution, but for public exhibition.’ 

In respect of this the council of the London 
Art-Union first respectfully remind their lord- 
ships, that the funds annually provided through 
the association are contingent on public appro- 


val of the terms of the prospectus, and that to | 
power to this committee, and we think that a | 


ensure these funds, public opinion must be con- 
sulted : the question with the council of the Art- 
Union is, not merely how best to expend for the 
advancement of a general love and knowledge of 
art, a certain sum of money,—but how first to 
raise that sum, and then expend it, with a view 


to again raising a similar sum in the following | 


year. 


The council of the Art-Union are most un- | 
willing to appear to be taking unnecessarily | 
an opposing position: they are, however, ad- | 


vised that neither the Act of Parliament for 


legalizing Art-Unions, nor their charter, ob- 
tained under that act, gives a committee of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council power to order a 


To remove the | 


step would militate greatly against the con- 
tinued prosperity of the association, they feel 
compelled to express their dissent from the 
proposed intention of the committee, so far as 


| it relates to the Art-Union of London.” * * * 


On the 14th of December a second com- 


' munication was received from the Board of 


Trade, setting forth at considerable length the 
views on which their lordships grounded their 
right of interference, and urging that, although 
the Art-Union was incorporated before the 
Committee of Privy Council for trade were 


charged with the superintendence of such | 


bodies, it was subject to such regulations as 
might afterwards be issued. Their lordships 
since the receipt of the reply had looked more 
carefully to see if they had legal power to in- 
terfere, and had thought it right to submit a 
case to the law officers of the crown, a copy of 
which, with the opinion, was inclosed. The 
letter then goes on to deny that the Art- 
Union of chartered as an 
| association belonging to that class which gives 
the right of selection to the prizeholder, 
because it distributes a /arger number of prizes, 


London was 


| graphs, &c. than in the shape of the right of 
selecting a work of art!! The general tenour 
of the communication, however, will be un- 
derstood from the following extracts from the 
reply sent on February 19. But we first give 
the opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor 
_ General. 
The case, after setting forth all that the 
Board of Trade considered necessary, ends 
| thus .— 


* Your opinion is requested upon the follow- 
ing points :— 

ist. Is it the case that the Art-Union of 
London has been incorporated expressly for 
the purpose of ‘raising moneys by subscrip- 
tion to be afterwards allotted to the sub- 
scribers ?’ 

2nd. Is the Act 9 & 10 Vict., cap. 48, so 
framed that it would have been illegal in the 
Crown, in granting a charter of incorporation, 
to have inserted as one of its conditions that 
the mode of distributing the prizes should be 
that now suggested by the Board of Trade? 

3rd. Does the Charter of Incorporation re- 
serve power to this committee either to require 
such an alteration of the 48th bye-law as would 
meet the case, or to impose a bye-law to the 
effect suggested ?” 


‘“* OPINION. 

ist. The Art-Union of London was incor- 
| porated for the advancement of the fine arts, 
and for promoting and facilitating a greater 
knowledge and love of the arts of design on 
the part of the public generally. For this pur- 
pose the corporation is enabled to raise money 
by subscription, &c., in part to be allotted by 
chance as prizes amongst its members, to be 
expended solely in the purchase of paintings, 
&c., and in part to be laid out in the purchase 
of paintings, &c., to be allotted by chance in 
like manner. The manner of allotment and 
| purchase by the allottee is to be regulated by 
the bye-laws made under the charter. 

2nd. It would not have been illegal for the 
| Crown, when granting the charter, to have in- 
_serted therein the clause above suggested. 
3rd. The charter, in terms, reserves this 


regulation requiring the allottees to purchase 
| from a collection to be made by the Art-Union 
is not inconsistent either with the statute or 
| the charter. (Signed), 
Joun Jervis. 
| Davip Dunpas. 
1” om 99 
| ‘Temple, 3rd December, 1847. 
which Messrs. Jervis and Dundas will be 
somewhat ashamed, we venture to say, when 
the whole correspondence is fully before 
| them, 


in the shape of medals, bronzes, and litho- | 


not with a bye law, but with a fundamental 
‘law of the society. They shew clearly that 
under the Act of Parliament, the Board have 
no power whatever, unless the society become 
perverted from its purpose. The only power 
they have is under certain clauses in the char- 
ter inserted by the council of the Art-Union 
themselves, simply to prevent the possible per- 
version of the society to private gain. The 
council continue, — 

In the first address issued by the society, 
February, 1837, it is remarked,— The mode 
of encouraging art by purchasing works, to be 
distributed among the subscribers, is neither 
novel in principle nor untried in practice.” 
** But the promoters of the Art-Union propose 
to combine with this principle that of LEAVING 
THE SELECTION OF WORKS TO THE SUB- 
SCRIBERS THEMSELVES,” and this was pro- 
minently set forth in the first and all subse- 
quent lists of regulations. It was, in fact, the 
| characteristic and foundation law of the asso- 

ciation to leave the selection of prizes from the 
public galleries in the hands of the subscribers. 


The right of selecting for himself a work of 
art from one of the public exhibitions of the 
day was the chief prize offered from the com- 
mencement to the subscribers; to protect a 
society offering this right amongst others, as 
an inducement for subscription, the Act 9 & 10 
| of Vict. was passed, and to incorporate a society 
| offering this special right a charter was granted 
by her Majesty. 
terms of the charter, the Committee of Privy 
Council have control, simply go to the mode 
of distributing this right and other details,— 
the offer of the right itself is made legal by the 
act of the Legislature. 


Bye-laws over which, by the 


The deprivation of the right of selecting for 
themselves from the public galleries, as the 
council know from widely-extended inquiries, 
would make the association so much less 
popular, as to lessen most materially the num- 
ber of subscribers. It would deprive the 
public of that amount of instruction in art 
which is gained by the inguiry and the interest 
called forth, not only in the individual who 
gains the right to select a work of art for him- 
self, but in that numerous circle of friends 
whom he is sure to gather round him, to con- 
sult before making his choice, and who are 
equally sure to criticise it severely, if not techi- 
nically, after it is made. 
| The falling off in numbers would of course 
‘much reduce the list of prizes, and still 
further limit the very small range of choice 
left to the prizeholders, under the plan 
proposed by their lordships. The difficulty of 
finding pictures in this small collection to suit 
their several tastes, and the discontent thence 
| arising, would again act unfavourably on the 
| subscription list for the following year, and 
thus the same round of evils would be repeated 
| to the final extinction | probably) of the society. 
It will be remembered that the plan of selec- 
tion by a committee had been tried for some 
| time in London, previous to the establishment 
_of the Art-Union, and totally failed, though 
| under the direction of gentlemen of well- 
| known character. 


| 
| On the other hand, supposing that no great 
| reduction of the members takes place, but that 


A transparent piece of equivocation, of the prizes remain at that number which they will 


no doubt reach, and probably exceed, in the 
| present year, the time which would be occu- 
| pied in the proper selection of the number of 
| pictures required, has perhaps not been con- 
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sidered by their lordships. Judging from their | 
experience in making the selections deputed | 
to them, under the present arrangement, | 
the council are satisfied that they would | 
have to meet for this purpose every day | 
for at least one month. 


| 
This further devo- | 


° . } 
tion of time could not be expected from | 


any such body. It would probably be- 


come necessary to have recourse to a paid | 


delegation, and the duty must of necessity be 
intrusted only to such persons as would re- 


quire a very large fee for their services : thus a ‘the minute and beautiful curves which the 


large portion of the subscribers’ money would 


by them, and in no way conducive to the ad- 
vancement of art; and even then it would be 
quite impossible to avoid the imputation, if 


and disinterestedly labouring in its adminis- 
tration for so many years, and they may yet 
retreat gracefully, if they will.* 





ON THE GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICAL CORRECTIONS OF 
GREEK ARCHITECTS.+ 


I Have been greatly flattered by the man- 


THE 


ner in which some of my friends here have | 
| expressed their desire, that | should bring | 


before the Institute the subject which I have 
been endeavouring to pursue, in searching out 


| refined minds of the Greek artists led them to 
be diverted into a channel never contemplated | 


not the reality, of jobbing, while the particu- 


lar views entertained by those who select, must 
inevitably give a particular bias to all their 
selections however conscientiously made. 


Beyond these objections their lordships’ | 


proposal, that prizeholders should select from 
the collection thus made (in the case of the 
principal prizes there could still be no choice), 
involves a delay of the proceedings so great as 


| Ing you with the details and particulars which | 
| are necessary to lead me to the facts—small in | 


of itself to make the scheme seem imprac- | 


ticable. 

The selection of the prizes would put into 
the hands of the council all the patronage 
attached to the expenditure on works of fine art 
of 10,000/, per annum, supposing the number 
of subscribers to remain undiminished. It 
cannot be supposed that anything but a 
firm conviction of the imexpediency of the 
measure would lead them to decline the exer- 
cise of such patronage. ‘The great aim of the 
society is to extend a knowledge and love of 
art amongst all classes of the community, and 
this, they feel assured, will be best advanced 


public exhibitions of the day, in accordance 
with the principle on which the Art-Union of 
London was established, and which it is 
chartered to carry out.” 

The communication closed with a request 


for an interview, which was afterwards granted ; | 


comprising Lord 
Mr. Dodd, M.P., Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Gas- 
koin, Mr. G. Godwin, Mr. T. C. Harrison, 
Mr. Noble, Mr. Lewis Pocock, Mr. Serjeant 
Thompson, and Mr. Zouch ‘Troughton, at- 
tended the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 


President of the Board of Trade, and pointed | 


Se 
out further objections to the proposed changes. | “© ; ; : 
. PFO} ©". | of inches, to which they are in the proportion 
| of 96 to 100. 


Mr. Labouchere said that, in consequence of 
the representations made to him, he would 


of the amount of the subscription, and would 
not interfere with the distribution of engrav- 
ings. In respect of the third and more im- 
portant requirement—the selection of the 
prizes—he was not disposed to yield the prin- 
ciple, and wished that the council should 


Monteagle, Mr. Auldjo, | 


substitute for the straight lines and circular 
forms with which the Egyptians, if I mistake 
not, before them, and the Romans and their 
fullowers, after them, have been contented. 

I am afraid that I shall have great difficulty 
in putting the question into a sufficiently per- 
spicuous shape ; still as I am satisfied that the 


construction of the Greek temple (which within | 


these wails at least, whatever prudence might 


| in certain quarters suggest, I dare to call the 


most perfect system of design which architect’s 
mind has ever conceived or workman’s hand 
executed) must still claim a worthy place in 
your esteem. I am the less fearful of weary- 


size but not in meaning—which I have to 
bring before your notice. I would wish parti- 
cularly to protest against any one measuring 
the importance of these results by the very 
smal! quantities which they involve. They 
create the whole difference between ordinary,and 
scientific and artistic construction. I will also 
observe, that although the scrupulous accu- 
racy with which the measurements which I 


shall produce have been recorded may seem | 


almost absurd to some, it will not appear so 
to those who have been so fortunate as to see 
the originals, and observe the perfection of the 
workmanship with which they are put toge- 
ther, and the exceedingly happy preservation 
of many parts from the weather, which enables 
measurements to be taken with precision in 


te ee | these, where in many buildings they could 
by continuing to permit prizeholders to select | . ; 


| 
works of art for themselves from the various | 
| 


only be a matter of approximation. One ad- 
vantage from the obtaining this rigid accuracy 


, 
¢ 


|in the measurement of the temple and its 


parts, I shall be able to state by-and-by. 

The last postulate I shall make is to beg 
you to allow me to use a decimal system of 
measures, as I have in these researches always 
done, which I shall briefly explain. 

I use as my standard of measurement the 


. .. | English foot, and divide it into 100 parts, 
and on the 25th a deputation from the council, | ““"8 I 


which I shall call cents; and as this is small 


enough for almost every practical purpose ex- | 
| cept the curvatures of Greek architecture, I | 


| shall not require any other name but cent: 
| should it be necessary to go to more places of 


decimals, they may be stated thus—6°757 = 6 


| feet 75 cents'7. With regard to the cents, it will 


create very little confusion for the present if 
those who are more accustomed to the duo- 
decimal system will consider them as eighths 


Thus the quantity ‘210 may be 


| easily solved into 2 inches and 5-8ths, which isa 
abandon the proposed retention of 10 per cent. | 


themselves make some modified proposition— | 


as, for example, that they would choose all the 
prizes above 70/. in value. 

The council have since met, and, as a matter 
of course, have declined to make any propo- 
sition for a change in their constitution— 
certain to interfere greatly with the success of 
the association. It is to be hoped that the 
Board will weigh well the representations 
which have been made to them, and (wise in 
time) leave the Art-Union in quiet to its well- 
doing. It was not to be expected, that they 
could know all the bearings of the question so 
well as the gentlemen who have been zealously 


near approximation. 

Having said thus much in the way of intro- 
duction, I will say a few words with your kind 
permission (first apologising for, I am afraid, a 
somewhat too free mention of the first person,) 
on the manner in which I was led to the sub- 
ject I have the honour to bring before you this 
evening. 

In the beginning of the year 1845 I was led to 
Athens by the same attraction which has been 
felt by so many, and will, I trust, continue so to 
be. I had an introduction to Mr. Riedel, a Ba- 








* For the re-assurance of some who have hesitated about 
subscribing, we may mention, that no alteration was ever 
contemplated in the mode of selection for the present year. 





| The illustrated edition of ‘‘ Il Penseroso’’ and ** L’Allegro,”’ 


| the wood-engravings already finishec 


| reproduce it on copper, giving him his own terms 


to be given to each subscriber, in addition to a copy of 
Bacon’s beautiful engraving after Wehnert’s “‘ Prisoner of 
Gisors,’’ is making most satisfactory progr ss. Amongst 

is one which is 
equal, perhaps, to anything of the sort ever published. 
A correspondent lays a complaint against the council 
on account of the engraving lately issued—~‘* The Con- 
valescent ”’—after Mulready, by Doo. When the council 
obtained one of the best pictures of one of our most esteemed 
artists, aad commissioned the first engraver in England to 
his own 


| time, they surely took all the means in their power to ensure 
| general satisfaction. 


+ Read at the Royal Institute of Architects, February 21st. 


LINES AND) 


' variam architect, resident at that time at Athens, 
who kindly accompanied me on my first visit 
to the Acropolis, and pointed out to me the 
peculiarities of construction of which I am 
about to speak ; it was the first time I had any 
intimation that there was any departure from 
ordinary line and rule work in these buildings, 
excepting a rumour which I heard from our 

consul at Trieste, that there was something 

| very curious recently discovered in the ancient 
buildings at Athens. 

These peculiarities, which were then pointed 
out to me, were the convexity of the stylobate 
on the four sides of the building, and the in- 
clination of the columns towards the centre of 
the building, that is to say, on the east front 
the axes of the columns incline in a westerly 
direction, and those of the west front easterly. 
Those on the north and south flanks, south and 
north respectively. It follows that the angle 
columns share the two inclinations; for in- 
stance, the north-east angle column inclines in 
| a direction south-west. 

This fact has been ascertaind some time ; it 
is given with considerable accuracy in that part 
of the supplement to Stuart which was supplied 
by Mr. Jenkins. The exact amount, owing 
| to the slight displacements which the building 
has suffered, is only to be obtained by a dili- 
gent survey of the whole building. 

The observation of the convexity of the lines 
of the steps is more recent. I believe that one 
| of our countrymen, Mr. John Pennythorne, 

whose little sangeet on the subject no doubt 
some here have read, was the first who paid 

| any discriminating attention to these lines. I 
|use this phrase as they cannot but have in 
some measure influenced our earlier investiga- 
tors, as no one could ever have cast his eye 
| along any portion of the upper members with- 
, out being sensible of them. The lower lines 
of the building were, as I understand, quite 
encumbered with rubbish until the excavations 
| of the last few years. Any measures obtained 
| by boning must have been vitiated, and they 
| have doubtless given many a diligent measurer 
| a vast deal of trouble, and many have been the 
| dimensions which have stood at dismal variance 
| with themselves, and been cast aside without 
| being really to blame. In the same way as 
| earlier astronomers have often unjustly blamed 
their instruments when the perturbations of 
| the heavenly bodies were really the cause of 
| the incongruities. 
| Mr. Pennythorne was the first to see in these 
| an original intention and meaning; he how- 
|ever kept his knowledge to himself, and the 
| world first heard of it through the communi- 
cation of Mr. Hofer and Schawbert, German 
|architects, to the Bauzeitung, in the year 
| 1838, which very number was presented 
on our last meeting to the Institute. 

I have been, however, assured by Mr. Hill, 
an American missionary, and now chaplain to 
the English Legation at Athens, that Mr. 
Pennythorne had communicated his ideas on 
the subject to him at least a year before. 

I then (in 1845) was very much struck, as 
all who have seen the Greek buildings must be, 
by the perfection of the workmanship, and I 
took such levels and dimensions as I could 
with the instruments I had with me, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount and nature 
of these adjustments. And I arrived at a suf- 

| ficient degree of exactness to assure myself 

| that it was well worth while to go deeper into 
the matter. . I, however, at that time (in 1845) 
| was not able to pursue the subject further, and 

' I returned to England in the autumn of that 

' year, and had the pleasure of reading a paper 
to this institute on the observations, such as 

| they were, which I had made. 

| They attracted more sensation than I had 

| any right to expect, and I received a proposal 

| from the Society of Dilettanti, that if I were 
| willing to go out to Athens, for the purpose of 
| taking more accurate observations, they would 
| assist my (gene with asum of money. This 
| proposal I willingly accepted, and provided 
| myself with the necessary implements, and in- 
| duced a young architect (son of Mr. E. Wil:- 
| son, of Lincoln, the well-known archzologist) 
| to accompany me, and arrived at Athens to- 

, wards the end of October last year. I was 
| also so fortunate as to fall in company with 
| Mr. Meyer, associate, whom I here to 
| thank for his very kind and able assistance 
during the time he remained in Athens. 

The first thing which we attempted, as is 
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necessary in all surveys, was the measurement 
of the base line, namely, the length and 
breadth of the building. This was done with 
steel tubular measures compared, at the time 
of measurement, with the thermometer, from 
which also long deal rods were graduated for 
the measurement of the heights, and for general 
purposes. The iron rods were carefully com- 
pared by Mr. Simms, both before and after 
my return, with his standard, and I give the 
results as delivered at Athens. They are still 
subject to a very minute correction, but not 
worth troubling you with at present. 

As soon as the weather allowed, and the 
requisite permission was obtained from the 
local authorities, 1 proceeded to hoist a scaf- 
folding at the east-end, of which I made an 


entire circuit, beginning with the three columns | 


which are standing onthe north side, and end- 
ing with the south-east angle column. 

In this examination we plumbed every 
columo, measured every stone of the archi- 
trave, the capital, and upper and lower stones of 
each column, in every direction ; took careful 
measurements of all the cracks which have in any 
way modified the original form, and obtained 
levels of all the lines of the entablature at fixed 


points ; and finally examined the entasis of five | 


differentcolumns, taking several sections of each. 
We then migrated to the west-end, where I 


contented myself with making an exact exami- | 


nation only of the two angular columns, which 
positions enabled me to obtain the levels of 
the upper members of the western part. I 


also took all such measurements in the western | 


part as my examination of the eastern part had 
pointed out to me as necessary to arrive at the 
exact original state. I then proceeded to ex- 


amine the upper members of the Posticum, | 
the arrangement of the T'ympanum, | 


and 
which has some peculiarities worth notice con- 
nected with the support of the statues. 
the roofing, the ceiling, and lastly, the original 
painting, engaged our attention. 


This work in the upper part of the building | 


was naturally very much exposed to wind, &c. 
It often happened that while it was impossible 


to do any accurate work on the scaffolding, we | 


might be employed profitably below. But 
frequently it was altogether out of the question 


to go up to the Acropolis at all. The pavement | 


was of course levelled in every part and several 
times over, until the whole system worked 


perfectly together, and | could satisfy myself | 


that I had got the exact curve in every in- 
stance, or at least within one er twothousandths. 
We also took such measures as sufficed for the 
accurate position and proportions of the cella, 
with the arrangement of columns within it. 
This sums up our proceedings at the Parthe- 
non, which occupied nearly five months. The 
Propylea oceupied a considerable share of 
attention, and I searched the Temple of Theseus 
to find how far it was analogous to the 
Parthenon. 

Last, but not least, we ascended the ‘Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, from which we obtained 
various measurements and drawings. I have 
now nothing to do but actually to mention the 
measurements obtained, and I shall venture to 
hint at their intentions, where I have been able 
to form any thing like a theory on the subject. 

The measurements of the breadth of the 
temple on the upper step, at the east and west 
ends, I found to be, respectively 101°341 
and 101°361,—north and south, 228°141 and 
228°154 respectively. This exceedingly small 
difference in measures which were certainly in- 
tended to be equal, points out the limit of 
error, which can be attributed solely to in- 
accuracy of measurement in other dimensions, 
namely, about 1 in 5,000. I may just observe 
that | found my wooden measures, notwith- 
standing they had been previously saturated in 
oil, subject to a fluctuation in various states of 
the atmosphere rather greater than this amount. 
So that, had the eastern front of the Parthenon 
been set out with deal rods on a dry day, and 
the western on a moist day, we should have 
had as great a difference between them as 
actually exists. I simply mention this to point 
out that the equality of the two ends is as great 
as wooden measures, under certain circum- 
stances, could ensure. 

it follows that all quantities which tend to 
proportionality must be looked at with great 


suspicion, in which varieties exist sensibly | 


wreater than this small admissible error. 
I will take as my example the proportion 





| cella step been only 193°612. 
| therefore, exactly as much too long as in the 


Then | 





between the fronts and flank, measured on the | USE OF CEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION. 


upper step. I prefer adopting the measure 
from the eastern end, on account of the greater 
religious importance of the first. 

This is very nearly inthe proportion of 9 to 4 or 


37:27, Had it been only 228°017, it would have | can pi . 
| building columns, as at Euston-square station. 


been exactly so ; instead, we have 228°147, if we 


adopt a mean between the measurements of | 


north flank and south, and which gives a 


| difference of 130 between the probably in- 
| tended proportion and the actual measurement. 


Again, the proportions of the cella, also mea- 
sured on upper step, are 193°739 and 71°331. 
This suggests the proportion of 19 to 7, which 
would have held exactly, had the length of the 
The flank is, 


other case of the upper step of the peristyle, 
supposing the two assumptions of proportion 
to be correct. 
These two tendencies towards a mark, and 
missing by exactly the same small quantity and 
in the same direction, strongly confirm the 
hypothesis that the mark was aimed at in both 
these cases, and that they were both deflected 
by the same cause. I think I could point out 
| what the cause was, but I have already, I fear, 
exhausted your patience on a point of com- 
paratively small importance. I will just point 
| out the way in which the position of the cella 

seems to have been determined. My proof 
| that it was so rests in the exactness of the pro- 
| portions by which I have worked it out,and that 
| it seems a very simple and natural method. 


the interior dimensions of the Naos, 98°04, 
| 63°01 ; had it been 98°016, it had been exactly 
only "O28 OF «seu: 
walls, 63°01 by 43°767. Had it been 43°750, I 
| would have had the exact proportion of 36 to 25, 
lor fs &, 

xevs- This may be fairly admitted, parti- 
cularly as it is a geometrical ratio. I will now 
mention an approximate proportion, which I 
am not so ready to entertain. 
| The breadth of the Temple of Theseus is 
| 45°011, and its length is 104°23. The former 
is almost exactly in proportion of ths of the 
| breadth of the Parthenon: this, | think, was 
| intended. 
But a difficulty occurs if we attempt to pro- 
| portion the front with the flank on the upper 
| step. It has been suggested to try the equilateral 
| triangle. That, however, notwithstanding its 
_ being near enough the mark to suggest the 
| trial, leaves a quantity = °282 unaccounted for 
at the end; and, besides, I do not find that 
in the Parthenon there are any affinities what- 
ever to that figure. 

i very much prefer to descend from the up- 
| per step, and try the proportions on the second. 
| By this addition, the flank becomes 106°63, and 
| the front 47°41. 

We now obtain a proportion of 9 to 4, differ- 
ing from exactitude by so small a quantity as 
to be fairly admissible. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the quantity 


1:066 is found frequently in the measures of 


the Erectheum. 

The proportion of solids to voids is 4522 
to 1000, nearly as 9 to 2. 

I have now stated the principal larger pro- 
portions : I will state a few others, which are 
the more important secondary ones. A very 
happy artifice is the walls of Pronaos and Pos- 
ticum being thicker than the cella walls. 


The height of the columns of Parthe- 
non is exactly +5 length of temple on 
upper step, the breadth of the abacus of 


' six of the eastern columns is exactly +, 
breadth of temple; they are not all equal, 
but I have given the dimensions of those at 
the eastern end, which always gives the key to 
the main proportions. 

In the Temple of Theseus, the column is 
exactly th of length of temple on the lower 
step, and the abacus +,th of the breadth on the 
upper step. In both, this member appears to 
be the unit of measure for all the details. 

The whole building is most accurately pro- 


crab-ayae in every part, and I think it not un- | 
ikely that it will be possible to find a standard | 


which shall express every dimension without 
any incommensurable fractions.* 
F. C. Penrose. 


* The remainder in our next. 


Sin,—What I am about to say is founded 
on several years’ experience in the almost ex- 
clusive aad extensive use of cement; and I 
can prove its efficiency, when properly used, in 


If columns are built with good cement, hard 
bricks, and properly bonded, they are capable 
of sustaining as much weight as ordinary 
building stones; and the entablatures (if 
built in cement properly, with bricks, ail 
stretchers, and iron-hoop bond) may be made 
as strong, or stronger, with proper iron bear- 
ers, than a stone entablature; but the way in 
which irons are put in make them frequently 
causes of defects in entablatures, and often use- 
less. Itis not necessary to use iron over small 
openings ; but over wide openings, where they 
are used, they should camber and have tension 
rods to them, and be made to take the abutment 
of the brickwork. ‘The way in which brickwork 
in cement is generally done is very bad indeed ; 
for I say, and can prove it, that not one brick- 
layer in a hundred understands or uses cement 
properly; and many of the builders them- 


| selves, not being practical men in this depart- 


: . 

| ‘To bring a case of a proportion that may be | 
| admitted at once without any cavil, I will take | 
} 


in proportion of 14 to9: the difference here is | 
And again, the interior of | 
the opisthodomus, or treasury, which is between | 


the difference in this case being | 
and every advantage is 


ment, know less, especially in this matter. 
The chief cause is the degenerated state 
of brickwork, brought on by ruinous com- 
petition ; and yet many architects encourage it, 
by accepting tenders, Lowever low. Instead 
of accepting the lowest, if the medium price 
were adopted it might be considered the most 
fair price, and low enough, too, for it is certain 
that when a man takes a job so very low, 
every possible advantage is and will be taken, 
frequently bringing trouble and discredit on 
the architect, who, not always being on the 
spot, cannot see or know what is going on; 
even if there is a clerk of the works, he is not 
| competent to understand every branch, parti- 
| cularly if he is by trade a carpenter, as most 
of them are. The system is to go in and win; 
afterwards taken of 
plans and specifications to make extras. The 
quality of the work is not considered,—the 
quantity is the chief thing required of the 
workmen; and he that can pack the bricks in 
a wall the quickest is generally esteemed the 
best workmen; and the railway works have 
made many that go merely by the name of 
bricklayers not worth half their wages, and not 
noticed in a crowd at large jobs. 

I have known brick and cement 
tendered at 14/. per rod, and brick in mortar 
at 10/, per rod, prime cost; and [ am sure 
that brick and cement work cannot be done 
properly in any case for less than 15/. per rod 
prime cost; and in most cases where cement 
is used for strength, not so little as that; and 
if it is not done tolerably well, good mortar 

| may as well be used, and in some cases better : 
| for good mortar will harden, and spoiled or 
bad cement will not. It is a general practice 
where brickwork is to be cemented, that bad 
bricks are used with the idea that any sort will 
do to put cement on; but it requires good bard 
bricks, and where bricks are intended to be 
used in cement, they should be washed clean, 
and for particular works one by one ; but what 
is generally done is to throw a few pails of 
water over a heap, and that neither soaks nor 
cleans them, and then the cement will not 
adhere to them. In particular jobs, every 


WOrn 





cask or at least every load of cement, 
should be tried before using, for most 
of the cement that is made so cheap 
is very bad and unfit for anything. ‘This pre- 
caution is necessary even where a_ better 


price is given for it, as it sometimes happens 


that it is stale or injured by damp, and in order 


I 
to test the abilities of a workman in the use of 
t 


cement, let him stick up some bricks fla 
against the face of a wall, and if he can bring 
out seventeen with the ends upwards, or tweive 
with the edges upwards, he may be considered 
an efficient workman; although I can shew 
twenty-two end upwards, and fifteen edge up- 
wards, stuck up within the last ten days, with- 
out any other support than their adhesion to 
the wall, and in Roman cement (aof obtained 
for the purpose). 

Much has been said about bond, to which I 
| wish toadd alittle,and recommend it to be 1-16th 
| inch thick, and 14 inch ‘de, and one layer to 
, each half-brick thick, viz., three to a brick-and- 
| half wall : when laid in two or three courses of 
| bricks, all stretchers, well cleaned and wetted, 
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' 
and carefully built in cement, it will make a bond | 
unequalled by any other; but the hoop should | 
be stretched before using, and well turned up | 
over the courses above, at the angles of the 
buildings, and to the jambs, to form a good 
tie; and it should be painted to prevent rust- | 
ing: it should be well blocked at the end with 
the brick against it, to take the strain, and 
hooked together at the joints. One reason for 
having thick hoop is, that two or three pieces are 
more likely to be put in well than so many thin 
pieces. ‘The way hoop is frequently put in is 





of little use, as I have seen, when left to the | 


ordinary care of bricklayers, as it inter- | 
rupts their work, and they (some of the:n) | 


do not like it, so that it should be put in | 


by a responsible man. I mention these points, | 
as I have seen them unheeded, so long as the 

hoops are hanging out to view; but a good 

foundation is the most important, and, where 

the ground is bad, to spread out the brick- | 
work to a good width, especially where the 

heaviest parts of the building are—as under 

columns and piers, where the pressure is 

sometimes over a small surface and likely to | 
compress, Where it is desirable to make a | 
building as fireproof as possible, the lintels , 
may be dispensed with, by putting three or | 
four courses of hard bricks in cement, with 
iron hoops over the openings. I have done 
so over windows of five or six feet opening, 
and then laid the floor-joist on them; and the ‘ 
floor or joist-plates may also be dispensed | 
with, by making a screed of good cement over | 
the brick and cement-bond, so that the joist 
may still bave a tie; and where this is not 
considered sufficient, an iron tie may be fixed 
on the ends of some of them, and buult in. 

It has been said that failures and accidents 
have been caused by building too quick, where 
cement has been used, which is a mistaken | 
idea, as brick and cement may be followed as 
quick as it sets, which it will do in a few hours 
at the longest. 

One word as to columns: it seems to me 
that the proper method of building columns is 
quite overlooked, viz., that of laying the bricks 
the same as they would be in a square pier, 
heading, and stretching in alternate courses 
(cutting the outside to the proper sweep), 
thereby having all solid work and proper | 
bond. I consider the method of cutting and 
laying bricks flat, radiating from the centre, is | 
very bad; but laying them on their edges, in 
the same way is worse. 


In building columns to take a great weight, 
malm paviers, being a uniform hard and sound 
brick, should be used, not being so likely to 
break in cutting as stocks are; but brick made | 
of a quadrant shape, I think, without doubt, 
would be better, breaking joint every course ; 
and as very little cement would thus have to | 
be used, I think the expense would not be | 
more than in the ordinary way; and if made | 
from 9 inches to 3 feet diameter, a brickmaker 
might, I think, sell a great many.* 





Broxbourne. JAMES PULHAM, 





Fine Arts In Bristoxu.—aA junction has 
been effected between the Academy of Fin 
Arts recently established in Bristol and the | 
Bristol Institution for the advancement of 
literature and science, which can scarcely fail 
to be of great advantage to both bodies, and 
consequently to the city. The arrangement 
will give the academy immediate accommo- 
dation in a fine building and the use of a 
gallery of casts, &c., for which the institution 
will receive from them 3,000/., and thereby be 
enabled to increase the museum, and otherwise 
advance the interests of science. 

Licgutine py Evecrriciry.—Experiments 
are still being made (previously alluded to by 
us) with the view of obtaining continuous 
light from the electric spark. At the theatre 
of the Palais Royal, Paris, recently, some ex- 
traordinary effects were produced in this way. 








* A correspondent from Wolverhampton (R. R.) says, on 
the same subject,—I am surprised to see that, in reference to | 
the late accident at the Euston station, not one of the par- 
ties or of your correspondents have noticed the simple and 
efficacious method of building columns with bricks moulded 
for the purpose. I send you a sketch of the method I have 
adopted in similar cases, by which, at an outlay of 20s. for 
moulds, about 5s. or 10s. per thousand extra price for the | 
bricks, and a little foresight, a good, firm, well-boaded 
column can be built, without waste of material and 
labour in cutting, and with half the quantity of cement. Of 
course, in making the moulds, allowance mast be rade for | 
the shrinking of the clay in drying and burning i 





ito execute for the chapel of Caius College, 


| assistance and encouragement from members 
Seiad . . . in . “oR 

| of the Cambridge and Oxford Camden Socie- 
| ties, and clergymen and gentlemen of taste. 


| Cambridgeshire, a large cross, with four ogee 
| points, containing in the centre the sacred 


| shire, an effigy, with canopy, contaimmg a 
| shield of arms, buttresses, &c., in memory of 


REVIVED USE OF MEMORIAL 
BRASSES. 

‘THe art of engraving monumental brasses, | 
after having flourished nearly four hundred 
years, presents striking evidence of decline in 
specimens of the sixteenth century, and in| 
the succeeding century it was almost wholly | 
superseded by the monuments im stone, terra- | 
cotta, and painted wood, which then came 
into general use, and which were succeeded in 
turn by the pseudo-classic and g ue bar- | 
barisms, with which many of our churches | 
and cathedrals are cruelly disfigured. 

Mr. J. W. Archer has been for some time 
past applying himself to the revival of the 
art, and last week gave us the opportunity of 
inspecting a brass of large siae, which he has 
recently completed, and is intended to be 
placed in the family chapel of the Cottons, of | 
Landwade, in Cambridgeshire. It is in the! 
perpendicular style, 5 ft. by 4 ft., and contains | 
a legend in raised characters under a flat 
canopy, consisting of a border of stra 
leaves, a moulding composed of crossiets and 
fleur-de-lis, in blue and red upon a ground of | 
duli green. This is succeeded by a series of 
quatrefoils in pale blue, a moulding composed 
of the water lily, and another of small flowers | 
upon a ground of bright scarlet. Within the 
depressed arch of the canopy is a trellis of 


ss 


vine leaves bordering the top and sides of | 


the legend. This is effected in high relief, 
shewing the veining of the leaves by an | 
original process of his own invention, By 
this method the inventor thinks, not only the 
boldest results, but likewise the more delicate 
minute are capable of being rendered ac- | 
cording to the most intricate varieties of | 
design. The lower part of the monument is 
comp sed of a base containing the mon gram 
C. H. for Cotton and Houblon, in characters 
worked in low relief with the hop plant and 
griffins’ heads erased, the arms of the 
intermarried families : alternately with the 
escutcheons containing the monograms, are 
compartments representing the common 
Gothic ornament, found likewise on the tomb 
of Harpagus, at Xanthus, and to whose name 
it is supposed to bear allusion, called the | 
grappling iron or harpagus. The colours on 
the base are composed of dull red, with smaller | 
portions of bright blue, and of dull blue and 
bright red in succession; in the centre of the 
base are the arms of Cotton and Houblon 
impaled. 

From the circumstance that a mixed metal 
is not calculated to bear the application of | 
enamel, a durable substitute as a colouring ma- | 





| terial has remained a desideratum. In conse- | 


quence of the use of coloured mastic and other 
perishable substances, ancient brasses are | 
found generally destitute of this means of de- | 
coration, or retaining only such traces of it as 
merely serve to show that it has formerly ex- 
isted. In remedy of this desideratum, Mr. 
Archer has made it his object to obtain a sub- 
stance of a more permanent nature, and con- 
ceives he has procured for the above monument 
material scarcely inferior to enamel in hardness. 
At our request Mr. Archer has given the fol- 
lowing memorandum of his progress :— 
In July, 1839,1 had an opportunity of reviving 
the use of church brasses in a monument in 
emory of Dr. Davy, which I was employed 








a small brass, including an effigy of 
Dr. Davy ina niche composed of the repre- 
ntation of one of the gates of Caius Col- | 


| lege, called the Gate of Honour. It is now | 

| inlaid in the pavement of the body of the | 

| chapel. Since that time I have produced | 
. 


upwards of twenty brasses, chiefly of my own 
design. 
In producing these works I have met with 


Among my larger productions in this revived 
art are the following, viz.—At Foulmire, in 


monogram upon a ground of small 
with a legend. At Ribbersford, in Gh 


diaper, 
cester- 








2 8 ee er ~ é} 
Captain Winnington Ingram, dedicated by the 


| brother officers of the Enniskillen Dragoons. 


At Wargrave, in Berkshire, a large brass, co- | 


| vering a space of 9 feet inlaid in Purbeek 


stone, consisting of the figure of an angel with 
a sword lowered, on which is inscribed—* The 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God;” 
and in the raised hand a chalice, with a label 
inscribed—* I am the way.” Two lesser figures 
support a diapered drapery bearing the legend. 
This monument was likewise dedicated by the 
Enniskillen Dragoons to their officer, Colonel 
White, of Wargrave. 

Being desirous of effectually reviving the 
general use of this ancient and national art, | 


| have spared no pains in availing myself of 


such means as may entitle it to a place among 
the fine arts of the present century, and I see 
in it such capabilities for extension, both as 
regards design and workmanship, that I have 
little doubt of its ultimate saccess. In anti- 
cipating such a result, | found my hopes not 
only on the intrinsic beauty of which this kind 


| of monument is susceptible, but likewise upon 
the remedy which it will provide against that 


disfigurement of churches, which has occurred 
through the intrusive position of mural 
moauments, having a bold projection. 

In the case of the monumental brass, whe- 


| ther placed in the wall, the pavement, or upon 


an altar tomb, it interferes with no projection, 
but takes its place upon the surface, serving as 
a relief to the blank monotony of the interior 
walis of our churches, and connecting the 


| embellishments of enriched windows, carved 


work, &c., with analogous forms, and colours, 
and types, which preserve an entire harmony 
with the religious character of the sacred 


edifice. 








Raitway Jotrines. — Landslips have 
been rather frequent of late. About 100 yards 
of a deep cutting on the London and Brighton, 
near Hayward’s-heath tunnel, fell in on Thurs- 
day week; and on the Friday following a por- 
tion of the line itself of the Caledonian, near 
Ecclefechan, was undermined, and a serious 
accident was the consequence to a train, in 
which about six passengers had their legs 
broken, and several others met with severe 
bruises. Mr. Goodridge, of Bath, the 
architect, was slightly injured. Nearly the 
whole of the carriages were smashed to pieces 
the instant the engine sunk.— —On another 
Scottish line, the Edinburgh and Glasgow, a 
landslip has taken place at an embankment 
near the Falkirk tunnel. Three oxen were 
killed in consequence of some trucks being 
thrown off the rails——The masons and 
miners at the Huddersfield tunnel, on the 
Manchester and Huddersfield line, have struck 
work in consequence of an intimated reduction 
of wages. There are many hundreds in all,— 
the miners with 5s. a day of eight hours (pre- 
viously 6s.), but offered 4s. 6d., and the masons 
with 4s. 6d. and 5s. a day of ten hours, but 
offered 4s. and 4s.6d. The sub-contractors 
have advertised for 500 masons and miners. 
——The stone blocks in the Kilsby tunnel are 
being replaced with wooden sleepers, the stones 
having been found very liable to break off at 
the chairs from vibration. Safety is held to 
demand the change.——The Great Western 
Company have been found liable in nearly the 
full amount of the doubled rate (8,000/ 
assessed by the parish of Paddington. The 


| reference has lasted twelve months, and the 


Company must pay the costs. 
ProvincitaL.—The mines beneath Dudley 
Castle having been decided to be quite safe, 
the castle has been again thrown open to in- 
spection.——-A stained window, by Wailes, has 
been put up in St. Mary’s Church, Birming- 
ham. The design is from Raffaelle’s Transfi- 
guration, but it is thought by the Birmingham 
people to be ‘too daszling.——A monu- 
ment is to be erected to the memory of the 
late Earl Powis, with the 5,000/. collected for 
the testimonial.- A site has been got for a 
new church and burial-ground at Penrith. 
The work will be superintended by Messrs. 
Travis and Magnall, architects, of Manches- 
ter; and the building will be executed by Mr 
Joseph Mawson; the joiners work by Mr. 
Green; the slating by Mr. William Bailey ; 
and the plastering, plumbing, and glazing by 
Mr. Wiliam Scott. all of Penrith. The 
foundation-stone of the new patent slip at 
Harrington was laid on Friday last. rhe 
Conside iron-works, Shotley-bridge, says the 
Durham Chronicle, now support a population of 
20.00, on wages amounting to 4,200]. a week. 
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BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND.* 
Wuen Messrs. Billings and Burn com- 
menced their illustrations of Scottish archi- 
tectural antiquities, we took occasion to direct 
attention to the work, and to commend the 

intention warmly. 
Eleven numbers of the book are now pub- 
lished, each part containing four plates, en- 


graved by Mr. Le Keux, besides occasional | 


wood-cuts, and do more than bear out the 
promise of the first. It is intended that the 
work shall contain at least one representation 
of every ancient edifice in Scotland worthy of 
notice, and, if we understand rightly, there 
will be some supplemental parts, containing 
plans and details expressly for architects. 

The parts already published, contain illus- 
trations of Glasgow Cathedral, Holyrood 
Palace, Linlithgow Palace, Crichton Castle, 


* By R. W. Billings and William Burn. Blackwood, 
Paternoster-row. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 











Haddington Church, Trinity College Church, 
Parliament House, Edinburgh; Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, Wintoun House, Moray House, Dun- 
fermline Abbey, St. Giles’s Cathedral, and 
Craigmillar Castle. 

The views of Crichton Castle shew a de- 


| scription of: external masonry little known in 


England, in which every stone is cut into 
facets. Scott, in his Marmion, describes the 
ruins, and thus notices this peculiarity— 


‘* Still rises unimpaired below, 
The court-yard’s graceful portico ; 
Above its cornice row on row, 
Of fair hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 
Though there but houseless cattle go 
To shield them from the storm.’’ 


Ancient architecture in Scotland displays | 
| were made this destru~tion 1 


many peculiarities which deserve investigation, 


and it is to be hoped that the work before us | 
will include some discriminating essays on the | 
subject. The descriptive letter-press which | 


accompanies the plates is too meagre for a 
work of this character and importance: the 
majority of buyers in these times expect more 
precise architectural description and inferences 
drawn therefrom than are at present to be 
found in it, a hint which we trust will be taken 
in good part, and not lost sight of by its able 
and spirited conductors, who have apparently 
put this portion of the work into other hands 
than their own, thinking it desirable perhaps 


| to avoid giving it too technical a character. 


Annexed we give specimens of the wood- 
cuts which illustrate the work, in addition to 
the engravings on steel. Fig. 1 shews the 
north aisle of Trinity College, Edinburgh, 
ascribed to the fifteenth century, and which, 
according to our author, is doomed to be 


destroyed, to make way for the operations of 


the Railway Company. Surely if some effort 
't be avoided. 

The semi-circular headed door on the left 
side (this form of arch appears to have been 
oftener used in buildings of the pointed style 
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THE CHURCH OF LA VILLETTE, PARIS. 
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'n Seotland than in England), leads to “a 
small edifice, in the form of a house, but from 


BENCH 


the character of its details probably coeval with | 


the church. 
chapter-house of the college; it now accom- 
modates the Kirk session.” 


Fig. 2 represents Moray House, in the 


It may have been formerly the | 


Canongate, Edinburgh, with its curious mas- | 


sive balcony and stone spires on either side of 


the gateway. “This house,’’ says Mr. Cham- 
bers in his “ Edinburgh Journal,” was built 
in the early part of the reign of Charles I. 
about 1628) by Mary, Countess of Home, 
then a widow.” It possesses much historical 
interest. 


Fig. 3 is the west front 


of Dunfermline | 


Abbey Church, in the county of Fife ; founded | 
in the Norman times, and afterwards renewed | 
posterior to 1304, when the abbey buildings | 


were fired. 


The nave alone remains: a church | 


was built on the site of the ancient choir from | 


the design of Mr. Burn in 1821. 

A large sale can alone repay the proprietors 
the cost of the work before us, and this it well 
deserves, and will, we hope, secure. 





CHURCH OF LA 
PARIS. 


FITTINGS FROM THE 
VILLETTE, 


lo complete our illustrations of the modern 


church at la Villette, published last week, we 


now give engravings of the marble font, the 


basin for holy-water, and two examples of | 


cast-iron railing used to inclose the chapels. | 


The scale of the font and basin shews four 


metre s, 





BENCH END FROM LItTLE SAXHAM 
CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 


We add to the list of specimens of bench | 
ends already given, an elegant example from | 


the well-known church at Little Saxham, in | 


Suffolk. We have several others in the hands 


of the engraver: when completed, we may | 


make some general remarks on the whole, 


END, 
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PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue sixth and last lecture of the course | 
included remarks upon the probable duration | 
of the medieval styles, and the greater prin- | 
ciple of vitality in the classical, or trabeated | 
system, and the advantages of the latter for | 
municipal purposes, the aid afforded to} 
the trabeated system by the use of iron, | 
also the merits of the Grecian and Ro- 
man styles contrasted, and the value of the | 
works of Vitruvius. The lecture had also 
much interesting matter on the subject of the 
ancient mausoleum, referring particularly to 
that at Halicarnassus, the marbles of which 
are now almost certified to be those which 
have recently been deposited in the British 
Museum. ‘The illustrative drawings included 
several restorations of the mausoleum, of other 
mausolea, and different buildings in Italy 
and England, amongst them elevations of the 
towers of Bow Church and St. Bride’s, in- 
tended to form part of a work by Mr. Clayton, 
illustrative of the architecture of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

The professor said that in previous lectures, 
the medieval style had been considered, and 
it had been allowed that no style was so well 
suited for religious purposes. ‘There was no 
doubt of its duration for a period, and we 
might, out of it, produce many new combi- 
nations, but it had not been attempted to 
apply it to municipal purposes. Whilst the 
arcuated system was well adapted for religious 
purposes, the trabeated should be retained for 
municipal buildings. We had now such faci- 
lities in the use of iron, and other materials, | 
that the trabeated system had advantages 
which it had not had previously. Granite | 
could be polished as it never had been since 
the world began. 

In the course of some remarks upon Grecian 
and Roman architecture, and the influence of 
classical tastes, he said that we had overlooked 
the application of the Grecian style to times 
and usages different to our own; we had re- 
jected the arch, and the rich inheritance of 300 
years of the architecture of Italy. One of the 
mistakes into which we had at the same time 
fallen, was executing in bas-relief, the front of 
the Grecian temple in systyle, with windows 
between, whilst by the masters of “ the re- 
vival,” as Palladio, a wider system of inter- 
columniation was seen to be requisite, where 
windows had to be inserted. The more artistic | 
arrangement had been adopted in Lord | 
Spencer’s house, in the Green Park, by Mr. 
Vardy. In superimposed orders, the Romans 
had seen the propriety of treating them in 
combination, and diminishing them regularly ; 
whilst, in modern works, they had no refer- 
ence to each other, as might be seen in the 
wings of Buckingham Palace.—In referring to 
the debt which architecture owed to the Greeks, 
he said that we had never yet equalled th! 
people, and were never likely to do so. In| 
all their devices for optical illusion, as in the | 
“ scamilli impares,”” we noticed an emanation 
from the exquisite artist. Concerning the | 
Romans, and their use of the arch, he said that | 
they united that feature, in an admirable | 
manner, with the trabeated system. The 
Romans were, at first, the Puritans of the 
ancient world—they were architect-engineers. | 
The value of the Roman baths had been felt 
in every later style of architecture: it was to 
those structures that the architects of the middle 
ages were indebted for some of the most 
striking features of their buildings, Their 
value was felt by the Adams; and the archi- | 
tects of “the revival’ discovered in them 
many of those inventions which we admire 
in their buildings.—He recommended that 
much attention should be paid to the 
architects of ‘‘ the revival’’—noticing Brunel- | 
leschi, Bramante, and some of those who 
succeeded them. ‘The work of Serlio pene- 
trated to all parts of Europe, and, lastly, was 
published in England, with Dutch plates. 
Vignola was the inventor of a new cornice | 
used in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and also of the | 
method of entasis which is now so well known. 
The French had always followed Vignola as | 
a master, whilst we had taken Palladio. | 
Palladio invented the arrangement of order 
and subordinate order, so striking a feature 
in the basilica of Vincenza, of which the 

rofessor exhibited an effective drawing. 


‘every hint that is thrown 


united two stories in one order, although 


| Michaelangelo, in the capitol, may possibly 


have practised this arrangement earlier. San 
Micheli had followed a peculiar method, using 
very large windows, and yet preserving a re- 
markable solidity, and his buildings might 
afford to us a hint worth taking: in Italy they 


excluded the light, whilst we were glad to court | 


the sun’s rays. If it were allowed by the laws 


of the academy, which would not permit him | 
even to speak well of the living, not even to | 
say what was good of them, he might describe | 
in the same manner many arrangements by | 


contemporary architects. 

After some remarks upon the examination of 
ancient monuments, and the value of travel, he 
passed to the consideration of mausolea. Cer- 
tainly, at no distant period, invention would be 
on the stretch as regards these interesting 
buildings, and the study of such ancient monu- 
ments was elevating to the mind of the archi- 
tect. But there was great difficulty in gaining 


the forms from the descriptions of authors | 
only, and the study required very peculiar | 


qualifications. Quatremere de Quincy had 
been in error in ascribing the earliest restora- 


tions of the mausoleum to Politi and de Caylus, | 


for Wren had made a design for a restoration, 
given in the “ Parentalia,”’ at least fifty years 
before. The examination of these marbles had 
heen a matter of extreme danger; so much so, 
that when an order from the Sublime Porte 
was produced by a traveller, to be admitted to 
the fort where many of the marbles were 
placed, it was not unusual for the Aga to say 
that he had no orders to let him go out again. 
The building had been described by Vitruvius, 
and by other authors. The subject of mau- 
solea was interesting, because tombs were more 
splendid, or more enduring than temples them- 
selves. The funeral pyre of Hephesion, the 
friend of Alexander, described by Diodorus, 
was, in plan, a square of about the length of the 
Colosseum, and is considered to have cost not 
less than 2,325,000/. sterling. 

The professor then described the different 


restorations of the mausoleum, including his | 
Quatremére de Quincy and de Caylus | 
had made the lower portion solid, whilst Sir | 


own. 


Christopher Wren had made it open, inserting 
only the 


professor considered that that structure must 


| have been on the same plan as the mausoleum, 
and it corresponded, as to the vacuity beneath | 


the pyramid, which it was supposed had 
covered it, with the accounts of the mausoleum ; 


the restoration he gave had, therefore, been | 
designed by a comparison of the accounts with | 
| this monument. 
| design of the mausoleum in the upper part of | 


Hawksmoor had adopted the 


the tower of St. George’s Bloomsbury. The 
professor also exhibited a drawing of the mau- 
soleum of Augustus, an immense structure, 


| covered with a pyramid on which were planted 
| cypress trees, 


The professor concluded his lecture in the 


following admirable words, which we are glad | 


to give entire. 

Having now arrived at the termination of 
the present course, in which I have endea- 
voured to lay before you such consider- 
ations as I conceived useful to advance your 
studies and your present pursuits, | have now 
to recommend your diligent attention to every 
opportunity of instruction, and your use of 
in your way by 
every possible means. ‘The architect is espe- 
cially a curious and observant animal: what- 
ever contributes to use and beauty, from the 
curtail of a step to the turning of a dome, will 
arrest his consideration. Taste and judgment 
are created by observation, by comparison, by 
selection. The field of this observation should 
be enlarged and expanded to the utmost. The 
past, as well as the present, are before us by 
books, by hints, and by all the senses. We 


| should travel in books—travel in our respective 


offices—travel in our respective towns—travel 


in our own land, full of interest as it is. Those | 


elements which made a Vitruvius, or a Wren, 
are perhaps in a richer abundance amongst us 
than in their times ; all depends upon ourselves. 


Finally, in the exercise of that privilege and | 
most profitable faculty of our art and business 


—criticism—Jet me recommend you earnestly 
to use that privilege with candour and ingenu- 
ousness, like liberal gentlemen; carefully to 


columns which were necessary for | 
support, as in the monument at Mylassa. The | 
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el 


censoriousness, all cold disrespect, when you 
stand in the presence of works, the fruit of so 
| much cost of mental labour, experience, and 
| material expense. Consider the works of a 
reputed master with the generosity of the 
English law—that it is all innocent till it is 
proved to be guilty. By an ingenuous and 
confiding reliance upon repu merit, you 
| will soon learn to discover and appreciate it ; 
and more than this, you will appropriate it— 
make it your own—part and parcel of yourself 
—bone of your bone—to the great advantage 
of your future productions. e should begin 
by finding the beauties, and end by finding 
the faults; take the difficult first, and the easy 
and the vulgar last. In each conspicuous 
master you will find a conspicuous merit: by 
a sound, careful, and ingenuous criticism, you 
will make yourself the depository of those 
merits. I may truly say that I never was 
disappointed in this respect; and constantly, 
in following and tracing a great master, ancient 
or modern, I have said to myself, “ I have 
grown a cubit since I examined his works.” 

Now, if we permit the contrary system— 
| that vulgar detraction which is so common, 
that supercilious scorn—to grow upon us, we 
| utterly lose those advantages; we begin with 
a disgust which confines us to a superficial 
appreciation; we skim over it, as unworthy of 
our notice, and miss, by this empty vanity, the 
secret which ought to be the object of our 
search—the jewel which, hidden beneath the 
surface, will repay our industry and fidelity to 
labour so largely. It is therefore that I re- 
commend the same temper of mind regarding 
all the respectable masters and authorities in 
our art; treat them with habitual respect, as 
the benefactors of our craft; rightly viewed, 
they will be found in general harmony with 
pes 4 other. However different the shades, 
Vitruvius, Sir W. Chambers, Vignola, Palladio, 
and Sir C. Wren, will not be found to differ 
| materially: they do not give you inventions 
of their own, but the great results of the 
| previous experience of their age and country. 
Let not the sceptical detractors of Vitruvius 
lay hold upon your prejudices; be assured 
that you will never be safe without him, nor 
that you can dispense with his rules; nor, if 
you mean to be an accomplished architect, 
can you be unacquainted with his writings. 
Remember that he was respected until the 
German philologist, Schneider, presumed, in 
1807, to attack his Latin, and visit him with 
scorn, because he did not write like Cicero— 
for he had something better to do — while 
Schneider professes and declares utter ignorance 
of the subject-matter, the art, with which, he 
says, he will have nothing to do, “ I leave 
his text purified,” says he, “‘ for the use of the 
| learned artist.” Since Schneider, it has been 
| the fashion to run down Vitruvius, at first 

called “‘ divine” by Sulpitius, and respected 
during 300 years by the best of the moderns. 

There never was a time in which this respect 
| for wholesome doctrine and authentic names, 
and a sound criticism, were more wanted than 
| at os because the variety of monuments 

and materials of all countries, ages, and styles, 

recommended indifferently by the teeming 
publications of the press to our notice, occa- 
sion such a dissipation of mind, and looseness 
of principles, that we stand like the Baby- 
lonians amidst the confusion of tongues, un- 
knowing which to follow, or what to under- 
stand. 

If allegiance to high principles of art, and 
the great men who have taught them to us, 
is once allowed in our minds to be trifled with, 
there will be no end of our deflection from the 
right path; we shall be the victims of error, 
caprice, and experiment, and the ridicule of 
future times; for, remember, that while those 
who order works are forgotten, our names and 
our art endure, and fix the blame and praise 
of our day upon the character of our period of 
history. 
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| ArcHITeCTURAL Paremicum. — Amongst 
| the prizes advertised by the Royal Manchester 
Institution, the council offer the Heywood sil- 
ver medal and 5/. in money for the best design 
| for street architecture, with regard to ware- 
houses, shup-fronts, and offices. The prize is 
| limited to architects resident in Manchester, 
or within a distance not exceeding 50 miles 


alladio was probably the earliest master who | dismiss from your habits of mind all captious | therefrom. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN | 
LYONS. 

ALTHOUGH the city on the banks of the 
Khone is by no means one of great population, 
yet its structural works were, at all times, of a 
great character, partaking of that of those 
Romans of which Lyons was one of the chief 
colonies. Amongst the works of the last cen- 
tury, is that stupendous digging of new beds 
for the Soane and Rhone, and descending the 
embrochure a few miles down their former | 
junction. Of late the municipality of Lyons 
have put forth this sensible axiom—* ‘That 
there is a great necessity for systematising 
old streets, to Aealthen its lower and more 
damp districts, and to make art prevail, with 
a constant and unc asing regard for th 
dictates of Hygiene.” Great praise is owing to 
the late M. Terne, Lord Mayor of Lyons, 
who was so fond of this sort of improvement, 
that his administration was called le réque 
i chitectonique } : 

The difficulty of architectural improvement 
in Lyons lies (partly), in 
honour to that art, viz., t 
character of almost all its buildings, even such 


a cause which does 
' 
i 


tial 
lai 


1e very substan 
of the more distant quarters, where demolition 
is indispensable, The houses of Lyons are built- 
of gigantic blocks ef stone which equals the 
durability of granite, and defies age to destroy 
it. These stern structures attain, at times 
Babel-like height, seven to eight stories, in 
some even as many as ten, all inhabited from 
top to bottom. 

Notwithstanding this obstacle, great im- 


1 


provements have taken place, and are taking 





place. Several of the quays of the Soane have 
been enlarged, others uewly constructed. Two 
galéries (arcades), one the model of the Vi- 
vienne at Paris, la Galérie de r irque and de 
? Hopital, have opened commodious roads in 
quarters hitherto little frequented. A terrible 


streets of abomination (Rue Noire) have 
completely disappeared, and asphalte has sup- 

i é < - . “ i 
planted the hitherto filthy and unwholesome 
paving of many out-of-the-way localities. It 
has been here also remarked, that to cleanse 
any locality is tantamount to a moral cleansing 
of its population. 

Amongst the latest public buildings of 
Lyons, the Palais de Justice is to be adverted 
to first. It has been erected on the site of 

l 





b 
} 
i 

he former Palais de Re ne, whose disma 

walls and iron bars reminded of the barbarism 

of those times. The present edifice presents a 

facade turned towards the quay, and opposite to 

a suspension-bridge erected in the direction of 
s ; - oias 

the axis of the building. 

composed of an attic, supported by twenty- 

four Corinthian columns of great height, on 


an elevated soubassement, arrived at by a; 


+ 
( 





The peristyle is 


f twenty steps. This large staircase 1s 
) 
: 





( 
} 
i 





vy two ranks of pedesti ‘nereon 


and symbolical figures, executed in marble, are 
‘ 


to be placed. ‘The gaol, which forms thi 





part of the edifice, will consist of a huge mass 
of masonry. ‘The architect, M. Baltard, has, 


however, made some interior arrangements 





the prison, which have not been generally 
ipproy ed of. 

Che old Pont du Cha age has been rep] iced 
by that called Pont de Nemours, and while on 


one side the old bridge was demolishing, « 






the other the new one was raisi 


It is stran 





numerous arches. 


that for some reasons of economy, the axis of 
the bridge lies obliquely on the bend made 
rere by the Soane. Another new suspension- 
ridge, that of St. Clair, deserves notice, be- 
cause the chains are laid on two large Corin- 
hian columns, erected on the middle pier—an 
improvement on the hitherto mere brickwork 
pyramids of similar buildings. 

We shall conclude our sketch by the men- 
tioning of the Jardin d’ Hiver( winter promenade 
and garden), in which Lyons has so closely 
followed the example of the French capital. 
It is curious to observe, moreover, that be- 
sides the hygieistic ground for such winter pro- 
menades, another grave reason has weighed 
on the Lyons shareholders and civic authorities, 
viz., to afford, by the rich display of gorgeous 
and gaudy floral forms, new patterns and ideas 
to the many silk manufacturers of the city of 
the Rhone! The French press describes this 
edifice as a palace of plate glass, a monur: catal 
green-house, surmounted by a lofty «upola, of 
which the girders are of cast-iron. ‘This dome, 


i 
} 
{ 


as it were, rests on a number of porticos, or- | Mr. Byng said he had carefully looked through 


namented by Lianes, Gessnerias, and other tro- 
pical creepers. As the necessary accessories of 
a winter garden, there will be reading rooms, 
conversation halls, athletic and gymnastic 
grounds, playgrounds for children, rooms for 
botanical studies, &c. ‘There will be concerts, 
and an exhibition of objects of art to afford the 
young artist an opportunity of his works being 
seen and appreciated. The architect of this 
edifice is M. Hector Horeau, of Paris.* 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A GENER neeting of the Commissioners of 


Sewers was held on Tnursday last, Lord Morpeth, | 


M.P., in the chair, when a rate of 6d. in the pound 
was ordered to be made on the Holborn and Fins- 
bury division. 

\ recommendation from the General Purposes 
Committee was adopted, that the only condition on 
which aid for drainage purposes will be afforded by 


this court is, if deemed necessary by their surveyor, 


the abolition of all cesspools connected with their | 


houses. —The Clerk reported that Mr. Thomas 
Lovick, late surveyor of pavements to the united 


parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn, and St. George | 


the Martyr, had been appointed assistant-surveyor 
for house drainage ; and that the Paving Board of 
those parishes had afforded every facility by allowing 
his Immediate services, which would commence on 
Monday next.—Mr. Hutton rejoiced in the appoint- 
ment of a person who had given such evidence of 
his capability of performing the duties required. 

A communication was received from Mr. Daw, 
clerk to the City Commission of Sewers, setting forth 
that suspicion was entertained by that court that the 
refuse of the gas-works in Worship-street had been 
cast into the sewers, and calling the attention of this 
court to the subject. The matter was referred to 
the surveyors.—Mr. Slaney complained that he had 
received various applications from individuals as to 
the trapping of drains and other subjects, and he 
wished now to observe that such applications should 
be sent to the clerk of the court, and not to indivi- 
dual commissioners. 


The surveyors then presented a report on cleansing | 


and flushing of sewers, from which it appeared 
that ‘‘ since the last report on this subject 10,328 
cubic yards of deposit had been flushed away from 
65,071 feet in length of sewers. The total number 
of streets and courts thus benefited to the present 
time is 489, and the total length of deposit flushed 
away 41,498 cubic yards. The deposit in many of 


these sewers was of the foulest description, and in | 


ome cases so very offensive, that men who have 
been employed for years could scareely withstand 
the effects of the noxious effluvia, nor could they do 
so for more than a short space at one time, although 
there was a plentiful supply of water from the mains 
for dilution.”’ 


The state of the funds for the various divisions 








was declared to be as follows, after cheques drawn 
this day — 
a 2 i 0 
i Ss 2 
i o 
| 
I 013 0 
G Gi 
Lote £13.928 i 8 
A letter received some time since from Mr. Gwilt, 
one of the surveyors of the Kent and Surrey divi- 


ig been referred to the General Purposes 
Committee, a report was presented from them, 
stating that they, looking upon it as a resignation of 
his office, recommended that his resignation be ac- 
cepted.—Lord Morpeth put the question, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The Hon. F. Byng inquired if the surveyors for 
the Kent and Surrey division were in attendance ? 

J / 4 
his surprise that they were not in court, as he had a 
question to put to them regarding a portion of the 
district under their survey. He said he wished to 
draw the attention of the court to the horrible state 
of the premises at the lower part of Bermondsey, 
known by the name of Dockhead, where, in the 
midst of a densely-populated neighbourhood, he 
found frightful, extensive, and black open ditches, 
with filth in them 5 and 6 feet deep; and as the 
surveyors were not present, he wished to ask Mr. 
Drew, the clerk of the Kent and Surrey division, 
why they had been allowed to exist so long ? 

Mr. Drew said they were not public sewers, and 
no complaint had been laid before the late com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Byn-—Were the commissioners aware of 
their ex .ence ? 

r. Drew said they were; for during the raging 
of the cholera they had them cleaned out. 


+ 


and on being answered in the negative, express¢ 


* Our Paris correspondent does not speak well of the new 
Jardin d’ hiver, constructed there at immense cost. The 
complaint is that art has had little to do with the design. 


| the records of the court, but could discover no 


report, no note of the existence of this pestilence 
from any of their surveyors, although they received 
a per-centage (he believed 5 per cent.) on works 
ordered, to the amount of 300,000/. The place, 
nevertheless, was too horrid for d ion, as he 
| felt assured that sach another did not exist through- 
} out England. Similar remarks might apply to 
| Lambeth, where there were miles and miles of open 
| ditches, and he thought the court ought to inquire 
| what had been done for 50,000/.—whether that sum 
| had been applied to the relief of persons who had 
| the power to complain, rather than to the poor, who 
| were compelled to suffer the evils in silence. 

| Mr. Leslie inguired why a jary had not been 
| called out to compel the owners of the property to 
abate the nuisance. 

Mr. Drew doubted whether the Court of Sewers 
could take it up in that way. They had recently 
obtained powers under a new Act to give parties 
notice to do what was required, and after fourteen 
days, if not done, to cleanse the place, and charge 
| the owners of the property with the expense; but 

the great difficulty was in finding out the real owner 
| of the property. 

Lord Morpeth thought their duty was that of in- 
quiry and future amendment ; at the same time he 
trusted it would be made known, that they required 
the attendance of the actaal officers; and also to 
inform them that if they did not attend, this court 
would not feel bound to continue them in office. 

The conversation then dropped. An appeal-day 
against the sewer-rates, for the Kent and Surrey 
| division, was appointed for the 4th of April. 

The state of St. Giles’s.—The clerk laid before 
the court a report from the Statistical Society of 
London, on the sanitary state of portions of St. 
Giles’s (particularly Church-lane), remarking that 
they considered it involved such startling circum- 
stances, that they deemed it a duty to have them 
attested and verified, for the sake of the public. 
The report gave a pictare of human wretchedness 
and degradation disgraceful to a civilised country. 
Much of it resulted from the system of sub-letting. 
Cheap houses will go far to give the death-blow to 
this fatal system; and to build cheap houses, de- 
serving of the name, appeared to the Committee a 

| work of preventive charity worthy of all encou- 
ragement. 

it farther appeared from evidence, that 17 houses 
contained a total of 463 persons; and 100 families, 
of whom were—males, above 20, 111; females, 
above 20, 138; males, under 20, 117; females, 
under 20, 97.* 





sMiscetianea. 

Taste Pays.—Artistic improvement in 
manufactures has created an entirely new 
school of architecture in London. Assuredly 
there are few whose memory cannot carry 
them back to the old shop fronts of the me- 
tropolis. They remember the small dingy 
panels, the heavy frame-work, hike the gratings 
of a prison, and the miserable attempts at 

| display of wares, more calculated to repel than 
to invite purchasers. Now that shopkeepers 
have got something worth showing, they 
have hecome eager to display them. Does 
any man imagine that the plate glass, rich 
mouldings, and splendid pillars, in the shops 
in Regent-street, the new Strand, and Lud- 
gate-hill, would ever have been erected but for 
the confident belief, that repayment would be 
derived from the gratification afforded to the 
improved and improving taste of the people ? 
We may be assured, that if the shopkeeper 
found his association with the architect a 
, losing concern, the march of plate glass and 
gilt mouldings would long sincejhave been 
arrested. Its continued progress is a con- 
clusive proof that faste pays ; no one indeed 
can doubt the fact who walks through the 
streets of London with his eyes open.—Art- 
Union Journal. 

A Svucecestion to BrickmMakers,—A 

subscriber thus writes :—Will you allow me 
through your paper) to draw the attention of 
the manufacturers of bricks, artificial stone, 
or other similar materials, to the desirability of 
making ornamental or suitable plain coverings 
or bands for graves, as well as borders to keep 
up the earth. It would be the means of 
churchyards and cemeteries always retaining 
a clean and orderly appearance, and where 
economy was required, I conceive it would 
| have that effect. 
“@ 1,000 cubie feet of air being deemed neceasary for a single 
srisoner in England, and 900 cubic feet for a soldier in a 
Condh in India, it will be seen how miserably deficient the 
supply of air is to the inhabitants of these houses. 


average supply is as nearly as possible 175 cubic feet of air, 
the largest 605, and the emalilest 52. 
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Tue Licut, Arr, anp Heatra Tax.— 
In the Commons on Thursday last week, 
Lord Duncan brought on his motion for the 
immediate and total abolition of this now 
more and more than ever unpopular and 
offensive tax. He entered pretty fully into 
its history and demerits, pointing out the 
fact, that windows were no more a criterion of 
the value of the house, or the ability of its 
occupant, than were the buttons on a coat of 
the merits of the man, or the weight of his 
purse. Mr. Hume scouted the idea of admin- 
istering a sanitary antidote to the people 
mixed up with such a bane as the light and air 
tax. All—even the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself—admitted the indefensibility 
of it on its own 
clearly shewn, that independent of its sanitary 
bearings, the pressure of it on the people was 
absurdly and even preposterously unequal. 
Various members, however, Lord Ashley in- 
clusive, were so inconsistent as to point out, 
clearly and ably, what was right, and then to 
turn round and do deliberately what was 
wrong, merely because a Chancellor of 
Exchequer declared he wanted the proceeds of 
the unqualified evil,—the admitted wrong. Mr. 
Wakiley, as a medical adviser, and in strong 
language, denounced both the evil and its 
supporters, regretting that the public would 
now be convinced, from the determined objec- 
tion of the Government to remove it, that 
all hope of retrenchment by them was gone. 
He asked if architects had ever been con- 
sulted on the subject. Even Sir Robert Peel 
recommended them to seek a substitute less 
open to objection, though he voted with them ; 
but on the motion being pressed to a division, 
the Government and its thick and thin sup- 
porters outvoted the more consistent members 
by a majority of 160 to 68. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECTS BY THE 
CHURCH-BUILDING SocieTry.—At a meeting 
last week of the Incorporated Society for aid- 
ing in building and repairing churches, a 
report of a sub-committee was brought up, 
from which it appeared that it has been re- 
peatedly represented by professional persons 
and others well skilled in these matters, that 
much injury has been done, and needless ex- 
pense incurred, through unkilful persons 
having been employed. It has been further 
represented that the alteration of an old church 
generally requires, not merely the assistance 
of an architect, but of one who has given his 
attention more particularly to the subject of 
works of that kind, which, when constructed 
upon the true geometric principle so well 
understood and practised in the middle ages, 
display a wonderful intimacy with that great 
division of superior mathematics by which the 
simple elements of “ lateral thrust” and in- 
cumbent pressure are so beautifully balanced, 
and, indeed, harmonised, in our most stupen- 
dous architectural constructions of that era, 
but which are incomprehensible to ordinary 
minds. ‘The society, which has long felt the 
need of some inspection of the works in pro- 
gress, have therefore secured the co-operation 
of several architects, who, it is said, from their 
skill and long standing in their profession, 
can be safely relied upon, who will advise with 
clergymen upon the best means of restoring or 
altering their churches, but without in any 
way interfering with the employment of an 
architect, or other person, to whom it may be 
wished that the work should be intrusted; 
and who will, as opportunity may offer or the 
parties desire it, inspect the works as they are 
carried on under the sanction and with the aid 
of this society; thus affording additional 
assurance that such works are properly exe- 
cuted. We are compelled to view such inter- 
ference with distrust. 


Tne Crry Sewers.—aA deputation of the 
corporation having waited on Lord Morpeth 
to ask what were the intentions of the 
Government as to the second reading of the 
Bill for the enlargement of the powers of the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, his lordship 
gave them distinctly to understand that they 
would feel it their duty to oppose it, as he 
expected in ahout a fortnight to introduce a 
Bill for the consolidation of the system of 
sewers throughout the whole metropolis. 
utmost his lordship would consent to was, 
that he would not oppose any resolution for 
postponement that might be moved. 





merits, and it was even | 


THE BUILDER. 


Aw OrrerRInG ror Conscience SAKE.— | 


The clerk of the Holy Trinity Church, in 
Bridgewater, Mr. John Hayward, has recently 
presented to that church an oak cover for the 
font, six feet two inches high, designed and 
carved by himself, as a memento of gratitude 
for restoration to health. When we say that 
the donor is an accountant, and having lost 
the use of his right shoulder joint, has 
worked the whole of the cover with his left 
hand, our readers will give him credit for much 
perseverance as well as a good motive. 

Sir Jonn VanspruGu.—aA sketcher in 


Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, talked lately | 


of “ Blenheim and its Architect,” and more- 
over talked pleasantly. We take a couple of 
his paragraphs :—“ Do any of the ladies and 
gentlemen who welcome our hebdomadal pro- 
lusions understand architecture? We have 


| ourselves studied it with extreme assiduity, 





being solicitous to be delighted according to 
rule, and never to be guilty of misplaced admi- 
ration. 
be rather erroneous in our raptures. We 
cannot avoid being somewhat pleased with 
Blenheim. At any rate we admire its archi- 
tect, who was certainly no ordinary man. It 
is a very rare thing for the same skull to con- 
fine both an architectural and a dramatic 
genius— 

He writes you comedies, draws schemes, and models, 
And builds dukes’ houses upon very odd hills ! 


A combination so strange, outré, fantastic ; 


the power of working with two such opposite | 


materials in two such contradictory modes ; 
and the decided attainment of a certain excel- 
lence in both. There never was a case at all 
similar. Ben Jonson was a mere working 
bricklayer ; yet he would seem a far likelier 
man for an architect than Sir John Vanbrugh. 
One naturally invests your architects with 
architectural qualities, such as gravity, stead- 
fastness, stability ; how alien from the wild 
wit, the mad method, the fiery reckless vigour 
of a dramatic author in the days of the second 
Charles! An astronomical discovery by 
Shakspeare—not such a one as Romeo makes— 
were not more truly amazing than a mansion 
built by Vanbrugh. Is it possible that the 
creator of Lord Foppington was the contriver 
of Castle Howard? The architecture of Van- 
brugh, in his two greatest works, Blenheim 
and Castle Howard, and in several other mag- 
nificent mansions which he built, is charac- 
terised by an irregular grandeur; but in his 
lesser edifices, where fancy and lightness were 
requisite, he has decidedly failed. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a very competent authority in such 
matters, speaks of his architectural genius in 
terms of high laudation.” “We passed 
through Blenheim’s stately halls and magnifi- 
cent parks, thinking less of its hero than its 


architect. We had few remembrances for the | 
founder of the ducal house of Marlborough; | 
his good sword has already acquired a rust | 
which will never dim the facile pen of Van- | 


brugh. Those great soldiers, who for their 
life-time fill the eye of the world, and are re- 
galed with a perpetual pension of praise, suffer 
terrible diminution in the judgment of pos- 
terity. How is it that words are so triumphant 
over deeds ?” 


Bevery MinsterR.—A correspondent from 
Lewes says: Not long ago I visited Beverly, for 
the purpose of inspectingits celebrated and beau- 
tiful minster. 
be a perfect model of a beautiful ecclesiastical 


structure, were it not for two sad inconsist- | 
encies—one external, and the other internal. | 
I allude to the absence of the central tower— | 


which one would imagine, in a wealthy county 
like Yorkshire, could easily be subscribed for— 


and to the barbarous treatment of the interior, | 


by erecting a hideous rood-screen, of the very 
worst taste, of the cinque-cento period, and 
filling up the lofty and 
with red cloth, as the clerk informed me,—to 

the place warm. He, however, told me 
that it was proposed to remove it, and fill the 
arch with glass instead. Now, the miserable 
effect of this Vandalism e~ery ecclesiologist 


knows in Lichfield Cathedral, wiere the taste | 


of Mr. Wyatt introducd it. Surely the offi- 


ciating clergy in Beverly Minster are not so | 
bent upon their own comfort that they will | 
allow the beautiful perspective of their “ long- | 
Let us | 


drawn aisles” to be sacrificed to it. 
hope for better things, 


But, somehow or other, we are apt to | 


A gem, indeed, it is, and would | 


utiful chancel arch | 


[Marcu 4, 1848. 


FirE-PROOF AND Rot-proor Hovuses.— 
| Sir: In connection with a recent inquiry as to 
| the prevention of rot in houses, I would direct 
| your attention to a plan of building by Mr. 
| Grimsley. He builds houses without any 
| wood whatever, except for doors and window- 
| frames: his roofs are self-supporting, and so 
_ are his floors. The roof is turned with a brick 
| arch, with bricks of a peculiar form, made to 
| support each other, and firmly put together 
| with cement, about five feet apart. ‘The floor 
| is supported with wrought iron girders placed 
| five feet apart, arched in proportion to the 
width, and the space between the girders is 
| filled by arched brickwork, also laid in cement. 
These bricks, both for floors and roofs, are 
hollow and light as timber. Any one who is 
about to build in a damp situation, or wishes 
for a fire-proof house at a moderate cost, 
would do wisely to visit Oxford, where he can 
see both the University Record-office and St. 
Paul’s School, both built on this plan.—TI. C. 

Rexics or Ancient Giovucesrer.—In 
consequence of a survey by Messrs. Hamilton 
and Medland for a new street about to be 
formed in Gloucester, as a main approach to 
the docks, an interesting portion of the monas- 
| tie buildings m Blackfriars-square has been 
| brought under notice. It has long been known 

only as the “malthouse,” and includes an 

apartment of considerable size, which the local 
| antiquaries call a scriptorium, with an open 
‘timbered roof of curious construction, partly 
carried on stone corbels, which go down to the 
| floor, and so form a series of carrols, or shal- 
| low inclosures, to read in. 


| ADVANTAGES OF EpvucaTiON TO Me- 
| CHANICS.—It has a tendency to exalt the cha- 
racter, and, in some measure, to correct and 
subdue the taste for gross sensuality. It 
enables the possessor to beguile his leisure 
moments (and every man has such) in an in- 
nocent, at least, if not in a useful manner. 
The poor man who can read, and who pos- 
sesses a taste for reading, can find entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted to repair 
to the public-house for that purpose. His 
mind can find employment where his body is 
at rest. There is in the mind of such a man 
an intellectual spring urging him to the pur- 
suit of mental good; and if the minds of his 
family also are a little cultivated, conversation 
| becomes the more interesting, and the sphere 
of domestic enjoyment enlarged. The calin 
satisfaction which books afford, puts him into 
a disposition to relish more exquisitely the 
tranquil delight of conjugal and parental 
affection ; and as he will be more respectable 
in the eyes of his family than he who can 
| teach them nothing, he will be naturally in- 
| duced to cultivate whatever may preserve, and 
| to shun whatever would impair, that respect.— 
Robert Hail. 

CHRONICLES OF O_tpv Lonvon Bripce. 
—Sir: In looking over the early volumes of 
the Northampton Mercury, | found the follow- 
ing paragraphs relative to old London-bridge, 
which may perhaps interest some of your 
numerous readers. 

Northampton. E. Prerry. 


London, May 27, 1721.—* This day they 





London-bridge), and ‘tis thought it may take 
up three days to mend the timber - work ; 


during which time no cart, coaches, &c.. can 
pass over.” 
| Mercury of May 19, 1722.—“ The new 


drawbridge of London, as aforementioned, is 
now finished, and a free passage made between 
Surrey and London, except for those who 
design a longer journey, and then a passport 
is required.” 

June 29, 1728.—“ They are at work in 
| widening the passage through the gate at 
| London-bridge, that two coaches, wagyons, or 
carts, may pass at the same time, the portcullis 
| being taken down, and two posterns to be 
built for foot passengers.” 

The inconvenience felt by the public on the 
above occasions produced the following :— 

July 1, 1728.—* Read a third time and 
passed, the Malt Bill; read also, petitions of 
| the freeholders of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Southampton, also of the inhabitants of 
Southwark and Westminster, praying a Bill 
may be brought in for building a bridge from 
Lambeth to Westminster ferry, on river 
Thames, and referred to the Committee.” 


j 
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will begin to work upon the drawbridge (of 
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THE BUILDER. 











PROJECTED Westin, &e. ne Wind have 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of the several works to be done in build- 
ing an asylum for chronic lunatics in Kent, 
and also a chapel on land adjoining the present 
asylum ; national schools at Lyndhurst ; a par- 
sonage house in Durham; extensive additions 
to the Newmarket Union Workhouse; the 
building and completion of six additional 
almshouses at Ely, with the works attached ; 
also for paving and repairing the carriageways 
and footw ays in St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, and 
providi ing good materials for same; squaring, 
paving, and repairing pavements in Cambridge, 
for one year; paving, &c. the carriageways 
and channels of streets in Cambridge; sup- 
plying 750 tons of rails, 150 tons of chairs, 
and 8,500 sleepers, for the Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway Railway Company; and supplying three 
wharf cranes, 50 cast-iron columns, and 20 
warehouse cranes, to the London and South 
Coast Railway. 

Competition. — Plans and estimates are 
wanted for the construction of the Durham 





| apparatus of tents, 
| should be creeping along the shore of Lough 


new county infirmary, estimates not to exceed | 


5,500/.: no premium or limit of remuneration 
is advertised. 

MoperRN ART IN THE NEW ReEPUBLIC.— 
It will be observed, with curiosity, that nearly 
the first act of the new Provisional Govern- 
ment of France was to place the direction of 
all matters connected with the fine arts under 
the Minister of the Interior, and to arrange 


for the annual exhibition of works ef modern | 


art at the Louvre! The jury to examine the 
pictures are to be named by election, and the 
exhibition will open on the 15th inst. 


Mopern Art IN Iraty.—M. Mariotti, in 
his new work “ Italy, Past and Present,’’* gives 
the following view of the state of art in 
Italy :—‘* Veneration for the masterpieces of 
happier generations is fatal to the develop- 
ment of original genius in the fine arts. Paint- 
ing and sculpture never boasted of greater 
activity in Italy than they display at the pre- 
sent day. 
endowed than the Italian academies in every 
town or province; never greater encourage- 
ment held out to rising talent. The very mate- 
ials and implements of his calling are freely 

ipplied to the beginner by those liberal insti- 
tutions. ‘The wonders of taste, both of Pagan 
and Christian civilisation, are within bis reach, 
From the marbles to the naked figures, and 
from this again to the classic works of the 
great masters, he is made to toil and to plod. 
Loud ecstatic contemplation begets idolatrous 
veneration. ‘The youth at the academy have 
no eyes or taste of their own. 
their energies in mere copies. They grow old, 
ul and body, in the endless drudgery of 
their complicate training. They acquire correct 
design—consummateskillascolourists ; 


sO 


ideas of 


but they lose all power of creation. * * * 
At last the ‘work’ is produced. The exhibi- 
tion-rooms are crowded to suffocation. Critics 


and amateurs in rapture. Town and country 
are proud of the achievement of their raloroso 
What is it? Why, a Madonna 
after Correggio, or a Venus after Titian; a 
Sacra Famigha after Rubens, or a Sibyl after 
Do ymenic hino—alyays something after some- 
body. ‘They are original pictures, nevertheless. 
See; the Madonna holds her divine infant on 
the right knee, not on the left. The Venus is 
in a supine, not a recumbent attitude. These 


concitiadino. 


Never were schools of design better | . - 
| is there one pile whic 


| with pride as faithfully representing the insti- 


They exhaust | 





| tiquaries, 8 P.M. 


trifles—it is grievous to say—too often consti- | 


tute originality at an Italian academy. The 
copyist—unheard-of daring !— aims at modi- 
fication and improvement! Reproduction, 
with slight variations, is dignified into in- 
vention.” 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SuRVEY OF IRELAND. 
~Messra. Longman have just now published 
An Account of the Measurement of Lough 
Foyle Base in Ireland,” by Captain Yolland,— 
as line of eight miles, on which depends the 
accuracy of the whole survey. The Atheneum, 
speaking of this book, says,—‘“ A quarto 
volume, full of figures, to describe how eight 
miles were measured in a straight line: A 
great many of our readers have about as much 
notion of what all this is for as the country 
alderman thirty years ago had of a railroad. 
When one was proposed to bring coals into 
the town, he listened quietly ; ; and after a vote 


“sé 





$ J Chapman, 2 vols. 











had aniabl he said, ‘ Well, gentlemen, throw 
away your money if you like, but tell me now, 
why would not posts and chains have done 
as well?’ We can imagine some one who 
reads this thinking that, with a good sur« 
veyor’s chain, London made, and a couple of 
willing hands, he could have measured eight 
miles, or eighty either, and described it all in 
one column of a newspaper. The policeman 
who drags the wheel along the streets to test 
a disputed cab-fare, will swear to the absolute 
accuracy of his result; and why five or six 
engineer officers, with many men and a large 
bars, and microscopes, 


Foyle, and calling it good progress when they 
made 600 feet in a day, would puzzle him as 
much as to conceive what it could all be for 
when done.” Many of our readers, however, 
will recognise in the mapping of this base a 
work of no ordinary difficulty, honourable to 
the officers and men of the engineer corps. 


Nose BuiLpineés or NATIONAL Import. 
—If liberality is any where expedient, it is in 
the public buildings of a great constitutional 
country. Those buildings are the outward 
expressions of a political unity which should 
be loved and admired. The greater the nation 
the greater also is the tendency of private 
wealth and display to throw the State into the 
shade. We need not go beyond our own 
country and metropolis to witness this result. 
The mansions of the nobility, not only in their 
imposing aggregate, but even in some parti- 
cular instances, give an air of meanness to the 
public edifices. There is little of which the 
people can be proud to call their own. There | 
is little to improve their taste, to raise their 
aspirations, and impress the image of the 
commonwealth on their minds. Hardly is 
there one public place, one portico, one exhi- 
bition, one sacred aisle, one place consecrated 
by the recollections, the trophies, or the pro- 
ductions of genius and worth, into which the 
wearied commonalty can escape from their 
dingy homes and noisy thoroughfares : hardly 
they can contemplate 





tutions, the genius, and the patriotism of their | 
country.—The Times. 





TENDERS 


For new wards at St. Leonard’s Workhouse, Shoreditch. 
Quantities furnished by Mr. Tress, the architect. 


W. Bi. Cooper... uc cccccccscccceses £1,953 | 

Ps a nk wdaesduads Covnecceccis 1,950 

CAPE cc vc wccccvcsegwssese mart 1,929 | 

PR oc sakavececencansevkes . 41,897 ' 

ME sc cckwtrsiussenene seu > Ae | 
l, EEE seco svcdevegavercecedos 1,887 | 

es ois Ss dss bck de Biscees 1,876 | 

We i cvcuceneens errr erry 1,836 | 

MRE 6 awewenanadscentecases - 1,815 | - 

Padsdneacnctedeces ieeneae 1,789 ! 

PN ee kciccnce deuvosuceses coe =A 

FR So cnvdcdesancksvcckvevcess 1,781 

ENDS cawedidarendaseccdcedp MaraT 

SEEN Si od:05 bb akbesicces case os «Se 

FOE crdssuecdensadednacsenseaeas 1,695 

PUTO cc cnnncachvecanenece sos Se 

Wetec ceccsccvcccccscses sooo 1,898 


E. Carter, Murrey-street (accepted) 1,473 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 

Monpay, Marca 6.—Institute of British Architects, 8 
P.M. 

Tuespay, 7.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, 8.— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Graphic 
Society, 7 P.M. 

Tuvurspay, 9.— Royal Society, 85 r.m.; Society of An- 








Faripay, 10.—Archeological Association, 84 r.m.; Archi- 
tectural Association. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“« Suburban.”’—Payment of 6d. will enable you to consult 


the awards already made by the referees on the subject of 
greenhouses, and give you all the information you desire. 

“* Subscriber.’’—Such a scantling would be quite insuffi- 
cient. 

“« Curve of Pointed Arches.”’—We are compelled to post- 
pone some letters on this subject. 

Received.—* Vigil,” “ E. E. S.”" (time is past), “‘ G. T. 
J.,” “* W. W." (we do not insert all lists of tenders indis- 





eriminately), “W. Y.,”? “A. B.,” “J. C.,” me oe 
‘*Constant Reader,” “G. W.” (we hope to "find room for 
an extract), ‘A Carpenter” (we are unable to supply him) )s 
i." (we cannot afford him any more space), “J. M., 

* BR. S..”? “ Constant Reader” (we avoid recommendations) a 
“¥,Z.” ‘consult a local solicitor), “‘M. E. W.,” “ Con- 
stant Reader,” “‘ G. L.”” (Canterbury). 

Books received.—** A Handbook of Irish Antiquities ;’’ by 
W. F. Wakeman. (James M‘Glashan, Dablin; Orr and 
Co., London.) “* Memorials ; ie by W. Osmond, 
jun. (Masters, Aldersgate-street.) 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.""—We have not time to 


ONEY ON LOAN at £3 Cent. 

Annum. — Fer nl AYS CHARITY.—NOTICE 
HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees “= this Charity are enabled 
to lend ot the Trist Tesheys to peor or traders resi- 
deni within the City ond Liberty try West nsttr, that is to siy 
within the f St. Margaret and x John the Evangelist, 


The amount of La I Loan is not to exceed 
£100, is to bear interest after the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, 
and is to be secured by the bond of the Mo on with two sureties, 
Printed Forms of A on, ot all necessary information, may 
be obtained hy? 7 applying bere y, between the hours of 10 and 3 
o’eloek in the the office “tine pad and Solicitor to the 
Trastecs No: 12 ret Qucen street, St. J ‘s Park. — By order, 
niet y- STEPHENSON, 

lerk and Solicitor to the Trustees, 





(Hear ‘ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that [ bave now eom- 

pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the bay nd with which {ean 

execute orders, lam enabled to reduce ces consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SH MILLING PI PER FO FOOT SUP, 
and bor bpagens See from SIXPENCE PER FOwT RUN. A lange quan- 

tity of the cheapest always in stock, Embossing and 
Rol k work on the most terma CHARLES LONG, 

1 . King-street. Baker-street, Portman-sqnare —Caah only. 


ATE GLASS, 

HE LONDON and MANCHESTER 
GLASS COMPANY have opened their London Warehouse, 
» RATHBONE-PLACE, with an oes Stock of Plate Glass 
= colour, strong substance, and most brilliant polish, which 
will be supplied to the Trade at VERY CONSIDERABLE Dis. 

COUNTS the tariff prices. 
re PLATE hase, of e See thickness, at very low 


NDY, Company's Agent. 
= RATHBONE-PLACE. 


NION PLATE-GLASS COMPANY. — 


Architects, Builders and the Trade generally are solicited 
to inspect oS quality, colour and substance manufactured by this 
Company. To encourage the use of Plate Glas for glazing, a fur- 
ther reduction in price bas taken place on the quality used for that 


pu 
UGH PLATE GLA8S gupols led 4, 3-8, 4, and § inch thick 
Particular attention is requested to the superior colour amd even- 
ness of this article. 
LONDON WAREHOUSE, 99, Hatton Garten, Holborn. 
H. CHRISTIE, Agent 








"yr al Vcw , a 
‘OHO PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 26, 
Soho-square.— Established for the EXCLUSIVE SALE of the 
PLATE GLASS Manufactured by the St. Gobain, St. Quirin, and 
Cirey Companies, Paris. The Trax le are informed that this Plate 
Glass, which is of the very best colour and quality in the market, 
ean be supplied of any dimensions, and at very reduced prices 
Rough Plate Glaas for Skylighta, quarter, three-eighths, half, and 
three-quarters saa | x k. 
FRED GOSLATT, Agent 


‘ IN + are a 
SOHO CROWN, SHEET, and PLATE- 
WD GLASS MANUFACTORY, 26, SOTO-8QU ARE.—ALFRED 
GOSLETT (Agent for the EXCULUSIVE Sale of the FRENCH 
Plate Glass) | to inform the Trade generally that he has added 
to his present Establishment an -xtensive WHOLESALE Ware- 
house and Cutting-room for the Sale of Crown, Sheet, Patent 
Plate, Coloured and Ornamental Giass. The Stock and Pattern a 
will be found of a very superior description, and the charres ap: 
a very reduced scale. Tenders and Lists of Prices will be forwarde “d 
upon application. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, i21, Bunhill-row 
Finsbury - square. Well seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. Upwards of 40 
DOOKS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames, always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.--N.B, This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of ali engaged in building. 
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ERRING’S PATENT § SAFETY 
WIN DOW.— No invention ever offi ered the ad vantages to 
builders and the public ; it will positively add 5 to per cent. to 
all houses having it ; repay the cost every two years; abol sh : 
danger to life and limb, cleaning and r pairing. It is in full « 
ration (four different ways), forms a complete ventilator and b ad 
blind ; all simple, cheap, and effective {, ply for licenses, and to 
inspect its real merits, to HERKING'S Patent Steam Bed-Peather 
Factory, 14, Kingsgate street, London. 








Bo Her 
Majesty's 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS 


AILLIE’S: Patent Transparent Slide Valve 
VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of # per cent. 
from the original Tariff. Their extensive and successful art lica- 
tion to public offices, bed-rooms, and the cure of smokey chimney es 
prove their great utility. Coloured Glass of every tint at wholesaic 
prices. — Designs and estimates for church and ornamental windows 
forwarded on application to E Dw aRD BALLLIE, Glass Patoter, 
Stainer, ecd Embosser, 128, Cumberiand Market, Regent's park, 
London, where specimens are to be seen. 


Ropal 
Letters Patent. 





T 29, Great Charlotte- etvent, Silnckfsiene’ - 
4 road, may be had JENNINGS'S SHOP "SHU Tree SHOE 
AND FASTENER (which requires no bar! ; also JENNINGS'S 
PATENT JOINTS. for connecting Leed, Copper, or Wirvnght tron 
Pipes (without solder);.also JENNINGSS_ PATENT CK, 
which has no plug — gas, water, or other fluids being degped 
without any interference with the water or gas passage.—A visit to 
the Manufactory, as above, is solicited. 
Samples of the above Inventions may be seen at the Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





a " ‘J vr J > r 
NOXELL’ S$ PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD. SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 

REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY- LAN 'E. Patent vealed 
on the 4th day of February, i44-for Fourteen Years, for Improv 
ments in Kevolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
= d Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Latha vith 
Iron.—The Patentee having fix ap some hundreds, will fel 
pleased in pemeaes the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
e Establishments, and others, having them uow in use, which 
y guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
po Fa te any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and serew gcar, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other maker 





~} BRICK AND TILE MAKE 


HE AINSLIE BRICK and TILE 


MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq. of Deanston, 
Chairman) invite attention to their improved Brick ond Tile 
Machines, which are to be seen at work at Alperton. and at the 
Company's office, 193, Piceadilly, from Ten am, to Five p.m. My. 
Rohert Serivener, who has heen nied manager in the room of 
Mr. Jolin Ainslie, will show the machines at the works at Alper- 

within a mile of the Sud station of the London 
end North-Western Hailway, and two of the Paling station 
of the Great Western Railway ; also at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-atreet, London —All communications to be addressed to 
Mr. WILLIAM GORDOR, Senvenany ab the ctkecetthatompany, 
sone a, Piccadilly.— March . 1s, These 
may Fee TE, Mr. Kebert 


at Mr. Stich 
Borie, ref Mr. Lawrence | ills, 1s6, Buchanan <ervet, Glasgow 
shear’ Charen Peet a Debian; 





point out books or find addresses. 


Penk Stamondshine’ ~fy ; 
Pec, afd Newton Lindvady, County Derry. 
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ENERAL PRACTICAL “SCHOOL OF 

ART. at the New Gallery, 79, Newman-street, Oxford-street ; 

Mr. J. M LEIGH, Master The above School is now open of a 

Forning. with Classes for Ladies, and of an evening for catere. 
stuses, &c.. may be obtained at the Gallery ; and of} 
HERMAN, Hon. Sec., 24, Green-street, Grosvenor-equare 








TO ARC CHITEC Ts.— COMPETITION AND OTHER 


Ls al 

R. THOM AS S. BOYS, Member of the 
New Society of Painters in Water © colours, and suthor of 
“The Pictaresque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &a.” and 
of “ London as it is,” offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rience he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
ementially mecessary to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
graphed in a superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, #1, Great 

Titchfield-street, Oxford-street. 





sO SLATE MERCHANTS 
ALE AGENC Y WANTED.—The Adver- 


tiser having a portion of his Wharf Premises unoccupied, 
would be happy to treat with any party who may be di sposed to 
establish an Agency for the SALE of SL’ ATE and SLAB ina highly 
improving district. Wharf-room at easy rent < rity found, 
if required —Address by letter. pre-paid, t ee re of Mr 
Hudson, Newspaper and Advertising Office, treet, Green 
wich, Kent. 


RCHITECTURAL CARVING COM- 
LA PANY, Bocleston-place (late Sir F. CHANTRY’S Foun- 
dry’, Pimlico, respectfully direct the attention of Architects, 
Builders, and others to the facility afforded by their Machinery 
for carrying out with dispatch and accuracy, and atagreat sav- 
ing in expense, the most elaborate Designs in Wood or Stone 
Specimens may be seen and Estimates obtained on application at 
the P remises 









PAVING, 2s, 9d. PER SQUARE Y ARD, 


Basements, Foot-walks, Mait-houses, Corn Stores, Floors « 
Warehouses, and every description of Pay —- — down at the 
above low price, and the work penennteed. -Ap JOHN PLL 

KINGTON, POLONCEAC ‘8S BITUMEN PA ve NT OFFICE 

15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD.—N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for cove covering bri¢ izes and are hes. 


AMU EL CU NDY, “Mason ‘and Builder, 
b PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Pi that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasonable terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his 
Patrons 
GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
ata reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
required accuracy and truthfulness. 
ONTS from 51 apverte 
MONUMENTS and TOMBS in great variety of design 
The most varied Assortment of ORNAMENTAI P LAIN, and 
FNCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, on view 
Stone-box Chimney- pigees, from oa vt $e 128 
Vein-Marble 








blie t 





RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which Branch 8. C. has | 


had considerable praet tice Dairies fitted wp, &c. & 


CAEN eur FF RANG OF WH ARF, ROTHERHITHE 
UARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., beg to 
inform Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and others, that 
they continue to carry on the Caen Stone huemess, at the above 
extensive premises, where a large Stock will be kept up t 
tinual arrivals from their quarries at Aliemacne. Or lers receive 
at the wharf, and further particulars may be obtained « 
GEORGE GATES, 18, South wark-sqnare, Borough, London. 
Orders shipped direct from Caen to any port 
The Waterman Steamboats call at Lavender-pier, adjoining 

Caen Whart. 











sar a r Ja! 
AEN SUFFER ANC E LANDING 
A WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, opposite the Regent's Canal 
G. GATES and Co, beg to inform Merchants, Builders, Ex ngineers. 
and others, that the above extensive Whart has three powerful 
Cranes and Traveller, and every facility for landing, ato ring, and 
transhipping stone, iron, machinery, and every descript if heavy 
goods ; trusting, by strict attention and despatch, to seorté a share 
of their patronage For further particulars and terms, apply to 
Mr. GEORGE, 18, Southwark-square, Southwark, at _ Wharf. 
N.B. The Waterman Stearn Boats call at Laven di r Pier, adjoin 
ing Caen Wharf The above Wharfis the depot for Mesers it ARD 
BEB DH AM, and Co.’s Caen anc id other Stone 


V ELSH SLATE SLABS of the Finest 


Description, and planed both faces, supplied to the Trade 
at the same prices that rough (self-faced) Slabs are being sold at 
the principal Slate Wharfs in town. A large discount is also 
allowed, or, in lieu of discount, parties ordering 150 feet and 
upwards may, if they prefer it, have the Slabs deliverec arriage 
free, to any canal or railway point within fifty miles of London 

N.B. Whole care es direct from the Quarries. Ename Me i Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Slabs. Mural T ablets, we Fonts, &c. & 

Address, Mr. MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works, [ pper Belgrave 
place 




















yr 
GWEDIS H GR ANI T E. -A Cargo just 
+ landed at Mr. WEBSTER'S WHARF, Fore-stree 

house, consisting of about Seventy Tons in blo< ke of var 
offered FOR SALE at very “lerate rates. The Granite has been 
approved by scientific zentler nen and architects, an: qd may he viewed 
as above. Further particulars may be bai on application to H. J 
LINDGREA and (o., Agents, 12, John-street, America-square, near 
the Minories 

S4th February, 1848. 


ARBL E.—L. BOZZONI, of Carrara, 








begs to call the attention of SCULPTORS, STATUARIES, | 


and Ochera, to his last imp rtations of MARBLE per the —s ne i, 
Asia, and Williams, comprising St atu ary. Vein, Sicilian of 
the first quality For prices, &c.,apply to Mr. ROG ERSON. 
toria W hart, Pimlico. 


‘ 

RTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 

TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS, South. 
wark-bridze ‘and the Grove), Southw: At the above Works, 
the Publie are secure in having the superior make, and by the 
Patent process of Galvanizing [ron as first introduced into this 
Country, with many improvements in its application to Roofs, 
Buildings, &c. Every description of Building, Railway, and other 
Iron and Smith's work Manufactured of the best quality. Iron 
and Fence Hurdles as usual —The Trade supplied, 


> AIN- WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 


and Elbows, Half-round and O G Gutters, Sash Weights, 

Railing Bars, Stak and Stable Traps and Gratings, Air Bricks, 

Coal Plates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from 14 inch. to 19 in. in 

diameter, with Bends, Branches. 83 phens, and Lamp Columns ; 

also Hot-water Pipes, with all the usual connections. A large 

Sto< ok of the above Castings at JONES'S Iron Bridge Wharf, No 
. Bankside, Bouthwark 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS 


UMPS of Superior CON: STRUCTION, 

bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 

nae aud ornament al patterns for C onservats ries, Squares Te 
gh omis, Gardens, and for Liqu Manure BRICH 





MAKERS PUMPS. in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wel 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twe 











| for Hire. 





TICTORIA STONE WH ARF, ISLE of | 


DOGS.—JOHN HUSLER takes this opportunity of return 
ing his best thanks to his numerous friends for their kind patro 
= e the establishment « ove wharf, and he hopes to s« 

continuance of their fax ) 
with stone of the best quality, and at the lowest pays 

Stone Merchants, Masons. and Builders are re pectfully in 
formed that J. H. has arrivals every week of York Paving, & 
which may be sold at river prices, delivered above or belo w 
bridgea. 

A large Stock of Yorkshire Stone kept constantly on the wharf 
in Paving, Landings, Sinks, Steps. Sawn Slabs, and Headstones 
Also a large Stock of Bramley-fall, Harel il, Portland, and othe 
Block -stones. 

Orders direct for the quarries fulfi filled in two or three weeks t 
any port. Estim ates given toe supply any contract, either in London 
river or any other place. Heavy goods landed or re-shipped at low 
charges. Agent, SAM TRICKETT 

















IRON-WORK POR BAKERS’ OVENS 


A. TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, Ear] 


* Street, Blackfriars, keeps an assortment of Stocks, or Mout! 
pieces ; Plates, Furnace-bars, Top and Fall Pieces, Stoppers, ¢ him 
ney-bars, Inside, Outside, and Ash-pit ; Doors and Frames, Boilers 
and Frames, Lampe, &e.. &e.: ” of the best description, at very 
moderate prices. — - TAST TRON UPSET 


Bp Mer 
Majesty's 
BAILL IE 3 PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


WITR SECRET a® 


HIS CHEAP and U ‘SE FUL. ‘ARTICLE 
ey the yep owed of reg and insecurity of the 
commen rim lock, can be obtained from the Manufacturers. Messrs. 
GAMPRNTER and TILDESLIN Willenhall ; ot om the sole 
en! ronmonger, 62 artin’s-le- 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money-Order Office - ~_ 








Ropal 
Letters Patent. 





by a prompt fulfilment of orders | 


IRON MONE 


BENJ. FOWL LER, 63, Doesel-sireet, Fleet-street. 


FLEXIBLE i AND TUBING, FOR PUMPS, 


ENGINES, GAS, & 
ATENT VULC ANIZE D INDIA- 


Rt 7 HOSE-PIPE and TUBING of every deseription. 
These Pipes are made to stand liquor and Sas W ithout injury 
and as they ‘do not » aol lest ter mperatures, 
wr require f icularly 
well adaptec i for tia % Tube ver 
Washers for steam an 
Manufacturer, JAS 


road, London. 






























URBIDGE and HE ALY, » FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, beg respe mm uild 

ing Publie that they fit up COOKIN« "ARRANGE for 
large Mansions, with patent appliances on scien principles 
which ensure greater omy and efficiensy than hitherto 
l. Also HOT t APPARATUS n improved 

and scientific principles, 1 they recommend for uliar 





for the Warming of Mansions, &c. 

, fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drring 
in a cleanly, expeditious, and safe manner They also fit up 
BATHS with elegant arrangements, with every modern scientifi 
improvement. Also Apparatus for the plentifal supply f Hot 
Water for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establ 
ments. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
R HENLY and. Co., WHOLESALE 
© [TRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN 


RANGES, + chs &c., 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
street, Boroug 

Strong Self. acting Kitel hen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Bars 

3 ft 8 ft. 3in. $ ft. 6in 3 ft. 9 in, 4 ft 
£3. 68. £3. 138 £3. 16s £4. £4. 103. 

Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 

Uven 








eo 3 ft. 3in. 8 ft. Gin. 3 ft. 9in 4 ft. 
£5, 156. £6. 5s. £6, 10s, £7. 
Seat Register Stoves, at 7d., 8d., and Od. per 
Do. Elliptic do. at $d, and 4d 
Manufacture of WOLFASTONS PATENT “TER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SM‘ KY CHIMNEYS, Te 4 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily 
Orders fri m the Country with ar an CE 





ence, will meet with prompt tte ution 


Elliptic 8 le backs, 3d, per inch. Registe 


and Back Boiler, 3 ft.,383.; 3 ft. 2 







Oven & rd Back B 
ht Fit nes, 


4 ft.. £ 
L 6d. ad na In 4d, 1s, 10d. per 1,00 
3d. 4d. 6d Sd lod wd 
Jest Sheet Floor Br: ads l4s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do, Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
3est Patent Sash Line. 
43.34. 5a 6s. fd 78.64. 10s, 125. per gross 
i : 3 4 5 6 
t F WILLIAMSON'S FRONS [ONGE RY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chisw treet, nat aqua? 
Lists of Prices had “i 





pre paid, inelosing postage stam 

OLD -ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE TRON) MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove e Manufactory 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 


OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 

e the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c., &e. 

Black Registers, from 64d. per in. and npwards 

Bright ditto with Flack and Bright Bars, 3 ipwa 

Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Oren and Back Boiler, Wrought 

Bars, Fittings Bright : 
3 ft 











aft. 6 in 4f 
31. 38. 31. 14s. 4! 
All articles made on _—_ premises and warran te A and delivered 
free of expense wit! ive miles of Lo midor Be ansing in supe 
% per pul 


rior style, hung in se 
WAREHOUSE. Blendfo rd-street. Manches 
leading fri sagt ha evadi tnn Portman-sjnare. 


O BU IL DERS and CARPENTERS. ~In 


f the recent re ion inthe Price of 
» the present Prices of Nails, &c., at the 





ter-square, 





Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
4d 64 1d Ma per 1,000 





fia ra Is, 44. is. i 
Cast Butts. 
2 im. - in sin. per z 
lid id. os 
Best Pat ent Sash Line 
3 4 6 per doz. knots 
6a. fd 7a, 6d. 10s. 12s. 


Every other article equally reasonal le 
Catalogues of Prices can be had on pre-paid application, inclosing 
postage stamps.— Country ordera will meet with immediate atten 
n. and will be executed either upon the re pee of a remittance 





| for the same, or of a satisfactory reference in Lx 


on. 
JOHN a EDWIN You po » Peepetete rs 


“TO BU IL DERS AND CARPENTE RS 


URT and POTTS, York-street, West- 


minster, Wholesale and Ketai! Ironmongers, Smiths 
and Stove Grate Manufacturers. Delivered free within five miles 
Cast [ron Rain-water Pipe : 
2 in, 24 in. Sin. 33 in. tin 
la lk is, 3d. is, 5d. Is. 9d. 2s. 2d. per yard. 
Sheet Floor Bra: is, 14s. per cwt. All other Nails in proportion. 
Register Stoves with inside backs, 64d. and 7d per inch, and 
upwards 
A variety of Best Black Ground & ne Brigt “ Register Stoves. 
Elliptic Stoves, with inside back per i 
Selfacting Ranges with Cireular Goons. “Back Boils 
Wrought Bars -— 8 ft 3 ft. Gin. 4 





£3. 23%, 
Iron and Steel of every description. 


| tion, with less injury to th 


EN TON LANDING CRANE, for 

IRON-CASTINGS, BOTLERS, TIMBER, and STONE, 

Also, Warehousing on the London Valean [ron Company's Wharf, 

14, Ryctetrent, Biackfriare Also, COAL LANDING om same 
WwHoartl 





TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &e 


Ww. Y OUNG and Co., 194, Oxford-street, 


having entered into arrangements with their Agents. 
are ae ed to supply the above Trades at the same prices as at 
tirmingham. They decline inserting the prices of one or two 
articles, it being no criterion to judge from, havifig made great 
reduction in all their — Lists sent upon sqpaeen 3 by post. 


- 
EAR-LANE IRON- WwW ORKS, Christ 
Charch, Blackfriar’-road (fate ROUPELL’S: is RE- 
OPENED for the manufacture of all kinds of Wrought [ron-work 
for the West Indies Gudgeons for Sagar-mills, Axletrees, Tyres, 
&c., made in the best manner at the lowest prices. —- Turning, 
Boring, Saw-~ matting &c«., for the Trade.—An Apprentice wanted. 








U IL DE RS and GEN ‘ER: AL JOB IRON- 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 3, New-road, Whitechapel- 
road.—The Proprietor begs to apprise Builders, Contractors, and 
the nye in get neral, th at, in addition t » his usual Stock of Assorted 
Ir 












ronmo at present for disposal from Twenty to 
Thirty on ons \SSOR E D s AILS, com prising Brads of all sizes, 
Lathe, Ro out, Slate, and other useful sorts, which he can offer 
at such oa as shall maintain the j sharacter of his Establish- 
ment pr ks, Screws, &c, very jobl 


or FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 


street, St. Luke'’x.—J. J. JONES having made great ‘ndditi ae 
» his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
pod now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron © slumns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, fron Coping, Baleonies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, a mb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, samp | ™’ other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water € loset Area Gracings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c 
BAKE RS “OVEN WORK. orge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 
s and Gutters, Sash Wei ghts, Furnace Bars, Steves, 
al % n ste ok 








“TRON FOUNDRY, 
168, DRU RY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE. 
JOSEPH GLOV mail 





Solicits the attention of the Tr ude to his extensive Stock of 
Pp ATTERNS r CASTINGS of E VERY DES CRIPTION. on 
sisting of those for every purpose, either structural or ornamental, 


Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engin ‘> tterns ; Range Stove and 
t al 
, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Aix 


j suitable 
le 





description 
ork execated wit! 





2K os RY. 
ar (RLESSTRE! 


12, DRI TRY L. ANE. 


COPPER WIRE ROPE es (GHTNING CON- 


he Protection of Churches, Towers, Chimney- 


ENGL ASH, 


rf 


Princes-street, 


‘m Architects, Builders 





“MI I H and 


ester-sqnare, London, beg t« 





§ that the above form of Lightnir zr Conductor has been 
most extensivel adopted, and i sgiving the createst satisfaction, it 
proving considerably yer first cost, much simpler of applica- 
uilding, than any other kind, and they 
can refer with great satisfin tion te eminent architects and others, 
! ave 2 ado ypted it in preferen 
ir much imy rove <d Rev sivin wand Panelled Tron Shutters, 
TENT DOU BLE-ACTION DOOR-SP pea 
. ASEMENT. PASTENINGS AND SLLI- ARS, 
Copper and Iron Wire Sash Line: 
IMP ROVE! FLOORING- RAMPS 
which thes ontint ue to manufact 


*h experience at l 












TO ARCHT rECTS BUILDE! 


COPPER- -WIRE CORD.— RS ; NEW ALL 
/ and ( PATENT IMPROVED COPPER WIRE 
CURD for WINDOW_ SASH LINES, Hot-houses, Lightning 
Conductors, Hanging Pictures, Clock Cord, and various other 
| purposes for which hempen rope herto been used. This 








new and valuable Patent is fast superseding the use of the hempen 
eord, and is ; y rece ommend d to all bailders and other 
rties u \ t Specimens of the Wire Cord 


1 at tl ‘ “p ate entees, No, 163, Fenchurch-street, 
; W. T. ALLEN, Age nt; and may be had of all respect 








D* ARNOTT’S CHIMNEY -VENTI- 


LATOR.—F,. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Majesty, 















BP land-street, Oxford-street, begs to call the attention of Are 

eects, Builders, Gas-fitters and the Public, to the traly invaluz 
xa to be derived from the use f Dr. Arnott’s Valve wr the 
Ve £ Rooms of every < P ves from 7s. 6d to 
20s prospectus, containing full 5 urticulars, to be had on 
ar ation. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS NO CURE, NO PAY. 

Twenty-five year isiv perience in all the branches of a 
stove mat fae sturir the cure of smoky chimneys of 
every description, fu in stating that he can under- 
ake the cure of s: on the equitable terms of “‘ no 





e ni ) pay. - 


GRANT'S PATENT ROT ARY “WINDG U ARD, 


PREVENTION OF DOWN DRAUGHTS AND CURE 
OF SMOKEY CHIMNEYS, 





















ae By discharz St g Current 
Ga . 
Zz SS fA + ¢} t} #¢ nbe 
“ 5 | Cy Pot 
m= The attention of Publie and 
the Trade oa Ly solicited 
to this simple Appara The Patentees cua- 


rantee its anions the purposes named Let 

the wind bi from what quarter it may, it is 

not libabl erangement; can be easily and 

cheaply applied, and does not im any way inter 

th the Sweeping the Chimney anu 

1e Patentees, LAMBERT and 
th-street, Eaton-square. 












v TILSON aa C 0.'8 . PATENT 

VENTILATING CHE) MNEY - POT, 
for the Care of Smoky Ch imnevs, has been 
tested extensively th hout the Kingdom for 
the last thre “ars, and has proved to be an 
effectual rem dy. 

The Patent Pc ts cannot corrode or get out of 
order, and can be effectually swept by the 
sweep’s machine 

J. Wand Co h ad the honour of fixing upwards 
of fifty of the P: ateit Ventilating Chimney Pots, 
in artific tone Cement, on the chimneys of 
Pala: te; since which a number 
have been fixed at Windsor Castle. 

The Patent Pots have proved to be the most 
effectual invention ever yet discovered, and also 
unrivalled for their ornamental appearance ; 
they are manufactured of artificial Stone Cement, 
Tron, or Zine 

The Trade supplied with them at the Mannu- 

ctory, 

VALE PLACE, HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX 

Inquiries from the Country to be addressed to Messts. Wilson and 

















Co., at their Manufactory, as above. Prices and prospectuses for- 
warded by return of post. 


N.B. Licenses cranted to Manufacturers. 
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